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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

RITAIN, not Boer, shall rule in South Africa. The man- 
B date has gone forth from Downing street to be recorded at 
the point of the sword. The Right Honorable Secretary 

for the Colonies, familiarly ‘‘ Joe’’ Chamberlain, most militant of 
the members of Salisbury’s ministry despite his early training as 
a Liberal, and indeed it was because he could not 
follow the ‘‘little Englander’’ policy to its 
extreme, the granting of home rule to Ireland 
when Gladstone espoused that policy, that he left the Liberal 
party, has had his way, The Boer dream of a Dutch Africander 


Boers and 
British. 





Republic is to be squelched once and for all, the two Boer repub- 
lics, nucleus for a larger union embracing Natal and the Cape, 
are to be wiped from the face of the map, absorbed into the British 
empire. 

British and Boers, constituting the white population of South 
Africa, have never mixed. Well may it be said that between the 
two races there is incompatibility of temperament. British domi- 
nation the Boer hates and has rebelled against ever since the Cape 
was ceded to Britain after the Napoleonic wars. So repugnant 
was this domination to the Boers, so much did they resent British 
restraint placed upon some of their customs, notably the slave 
holding, that in the thirties many abandoned their farms in the 
Cape, sacrificing them for what they could get and ‘‘ treked,’’ 
migrated into the Orange Free State and Natal to escape the 
hated domination and restraint. And when in 1843 the British 
took military possession of Natal again did many of the Boers 
trek further northward, into the then unknown Transvaal, there 
to rear the South African Republic. And later, forty odd years 
later, the mineral wealth of the Transvaal, its wealth, or in view 
of later developments may we not say curse, in buried gold, became 
known to the outside world and British adventurers treked after 
the hardy Boers, not in search of liberty but of gold, not to 
escape British domination but to find Dutch. And as the iron 
horse soon followed these gold pioneers into the Transvaal, as 
thousands of British rushed into the gold fields, as a British city 
sprang up in the midst of the Transvaal far outshining in popu- 
lation and wealth and splendor and vice any town in the Cape, 
this domination became irksome. 

These British found a state of affairs wherein business was 
transacted in the courts in a tongue they could not speak, wherein 
the establishment of public schools for the 
teaching of their children beyond the primary 
grades in the English tongue was denied, wherein 
the government of this new city as an English city was refused, 
wherein the Boers attempted to make Boers out of the newcomers 
in sympathies and customs and aims before admitting them to 
citizenship, before granting them the suffrage, local self govern- 
ment, and a share in the government of the republic, and these 
newcomers found it intolerable. From the standpoint of the 
Boers, who did not want to see their country anglicized, all these 
restrictions were reasonable enough ; from the standpoint of the 
British Uitlanders quite the reverse. And soon these Uitlanders 
came to outnumber the Boers, a British colony in the midst of 
a Boer republic, a British colony unrestful under Boer domina- 
tion, a Boer republic fearful of this colony that had grown up in 
its midst, fearful, not without reason, that this colony, overtop- 
ping in numbers and wealth the Boer population, would soon 
dominate over the republic. 


Mutual 
Grievances, 


Tuus developed a problem of the kind solvable only by the 
sword. The two races refusing to mix and thus brought into 
contact a struggle between Boer and Briton for 
domination became irrepressible, inevitable. In 
the world’s history there have been many such 
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struggles, and in such struggles the weaker must succumb before 
the stronger and more progressive people. There is no compro- 
mising such conflicts, no settlement save in the triumph of the 
stronger party which brings domination over the weaker. And 
it is such a conflict that is precipitated in the Transvaal. 

But the conflict is really broader. The Boers of the Trans- 
vaal have had the sympathy of their countrymen in Natal and 
the Cape. So has the struggle been resolving itself into one 
which can have but one ending—Dutch or British supremacy in 
South Africa. And all this has Chamberlain seen, and seeing 
this he has bent his energies to bring it toa head. 
Better precipitate it and have it over at once. 
This has been his position. By putting it off 
nothing could be gained, for compromises could not bring a final 
settlement ; in the end it must be fought out and the longer it 
should be put off the more bitter it would be, the more like to 
involve the whole of South Africa and the worse its after results. 
And Chamberlain carrying the British Government with him, 
refusing compromises that would have led the way to the patch- 
ing up of temporary peace, we have war. It was war not peace 
that Chamberlain deliberately sought, it was war that Britain 
forced upon the Transvaal. This is a truth that stands out too 
boldly to be successfully denied. It is true the Boers began the 
actual hostilities by crossing the borders into Natal and Rhodesia 
and attacking the British forces. But to this the hostile inten- 
tions and preparations of Great Britain impelled them, the Boers 
only taking the aggressive when it became painfully evident to 
them that Britain had but one aim in prolonging negotiations, 
and that end not peace but a putting off of hostilities until she 
had completed her military preparations for the crushing of the 
Boer Republics. Indeed, the St. James Gazette, in commenting 
on one of the Boer notes received in London in the middle of 
September, brazenly announced this as the policy of the British 
yovernment. ‘‘It need not be imagined,’’ it said, ‘“‘ that any- 
thing will be done on our side in a hurry. Those com- 
mentators on the crisis who assume that fighting will immediately 
commence are obviously a little previous. Of course, it is quite 
possible the Boers may begin hostilities, in which case our troops 
will have to defend British territory. But unless the Boers take 
the offensive the negotiations will be prolonged until the rein- 
forcements now on their way to South Africa reach their destina- 
tion.’’ And is it any wonder that after reading such comment 
as this the Boers did take the offensive ? 


Driving the 
Beers to War. 


IN TAKING the offensive and forcing matters in upper Natal 
the Boers appear to have scored a considerable initial advantage. 
It is true that in the first engagements, brisk 
skirmishes, they were generally worsted and 
forced back, though not without inflicting severe 
loss upon the attacking forces, and these engagements were 
heralded in London as brilliant British victories. London flat- 
tered itself that such reverses had demoralized the Boers, leaving 
them in no condition to resume aggressive operations and would 
lead to the retreat of the Boers from Natal ; were, indeed, the 
begining of the end. But London misled itself, as later dis- 
patches soon showed. It appeared that the British only struck 
at the Boers to defend their own position, to foil movements of the 
Boers planned to surround the British army preparatory to strik- 
ing it with superior numbers. In short, the British only took the 
offensive to make good their defense, to prevent the Boers from 
making their position untenable, and in this they were not fully 
successful, as their forced and hurried retreat from Glencoe and 
Dundee does show. They drove back the Boer advance posts, 
that was the whole result of their heralded victories, and the 
advantage thus gained they were soon constrained to surrender. 
Pressed by superior force the British abandoned Glencoe and 
Dundee and fell back to a defensive position on Ladysmith, where 
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all they can hope to do is to make good their defence till British 
reinforcements can arrive, and until reinforced offensive opera- 
tions on their part, save it be to make good their defence, are 
hardly to be thought of, for the present British forces in upper 
Natal, and concentrated around Ladysmith, are outnumbered by 
the Boers three to one. 

How matters fare with the British posts along the borders of 
Rhodesia, especially in Mafeking and Kimberly, where the small 
handfuils of defenders are surrounded by much superior Boer 
forces, the world can only guess, for communication with them 
has been cut off. 


THE assumption that London jumped to on hearing of the 
first successes of the British troops was very hasty. That such 
successes would dishearten the Boers, cause them 
to retreat, abandon their commandors and make 
the winning of further successes by the British 
easy was assumed. But the Boers are made of sterner stuff than 
this though it is probably true that the Boers of to-day are of an 
inferior caliber to the hardy and determined burgers of wonderful 
markmanship and endurance who met the British forces a score 
of years ago, in small forces, indeed, as compared to those of 
to-day, but with signal success, inflicting great losses and suf- 
fering little. In fact there is only too much reason to believe 
that the curse of gold has fallen upon many of the burgers, 
especially of the younger generation, and left its deep impress 
upon them. Into Johannesburg they have been drawn by the 
offerings of the Uitlanders and there become tainted with its vices. 
Into Pretoria they have gone in great numbers to assume gov- 
ernmental places, for be it said that with the development of the 
gold fields and the increased revenues of the Transvaal Republic 
a Boer bureaucracy of no mean extent has grown up, and the 
young Boers of little education, ability to read and write and 
figure being almost alone sufficient to secure a governmental 
appointment, have been subjected to great temptations by the 
Uitlanders who, hunting franchises and seeking grants of desir- 
able gold bearing lands, brought into the Transvaal the arts of 
the corrupter. 

Thus it is that the Boers are not one and all the hardy fron- 
tiersmen, often dependent on the accuracy of their rifle shot 
for their daily meals, and reliant upon themselves as a score of 
years ago. From contact with the Uitlander they have not 
profited, they have contracted the vices he has brought while his 
better qualities, his example for good has been largely lost upon 
them. And so the Boers have deteriorated. Of course there are 
many who have kept sternly aloof from the Uitlander and who 
remain the sturdy, religious, resolute Boers as of old, but as a 
people they have deteriorated. The curse of gold against which 
their preachers have warned them has fallen upon them. Forty- 
five years ago the presence of gold in the strata of the Rand was 
discovered by an adventurous Dutchman. The Boers, far from 
pleased with the discovery, opining that it meant an inroad of 
corrupting Uitlanders, gave that Dutchman five hundred pounds 
to abandon his find, go back to Holland and keep his mouth shut. 
And religiously he observed the bargain. It remained for an 
Englishman, thirty years later, to re-discover the gold bearing 
strata of the Rand, make their existence known to the world and 
as events have proven, bring down a curse upon the Boers. 


The Curse of 
Gold. 


THE British are puttlng forth great efforts to place an army 

in South Africa far superior in size to what would appear to be 
commensurate with the undertaking seemingly 

Britain’s Great before it. Indeed it is proposed to put an army 
wen pron. in the field in South Africa that will outnumber 
Reasons There- the total male Boer population of the Transvaal 
for. and the Orange Free State in the proportion of 
three totwo. And naturally men ask the reason 








for such great preparations. It is true that in past campaigns 
with the Boers of the Transvaal the British have suffered severely 
and met failure from underrating the work before them, and to 
again meet defeat as the result of falling into the same blunder 
would be inexcusable. But after all is said on this score it is very 
evident that the British are making military preparations on an 
extended scale that would not be thought of if the only enemies 
they feared in South Africa were the Boers of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. The hope of the British War Office, and 
Chamberlain’s defense for forcing war at this time, is that it can 
be confined to the two Republics, that sooner or later a conflict 
of arms to decide the question of British or Boer supremacy in 
South Africa was inevitable, that postponement would likely 
result in a crystallizing of the dreams of a Dutch Africander 
Republic, an allying of the Boers of the Cape with the Boers of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State and so involve the whole of 
South Africa, that by precipitating the conflict now, before such 
Africander plans could be further developed, armed opposition to 
the assertion of British supremacy in South Africa could be con- 
fined to the Boers of the aforementioned two republics. 

But ground there is for anxiety that the opposition may 
spread to the Boers of Cape Colony who outnumber the other 
whites of European extraction. South Africa is a country of 
magnificent distances and scattered population. The Boers, who 
constitute the great portion of the white agricultural population 
are not of sociable disposition, and their farms are widely scat- 
tered. The Boer is never so happy, it is said, as when from 
his own abode he cannot see the smoke of his nearest neighbor. 
And the British, far from numerous, are gathered largely in the 
towns, only one of which, Johannesburg, the metropolis of the 
Transvaal, is large enough to deserve the name of city. All told 
the white population of South Africa, of the Cape, of Rhodesia, 
of Natal, of the Boer Republics, is less than a million, more 
nearly nine hundred thousand, and this is the population domi- 
nant over a territory half as big as the United States. Yet this 
vast territory is not so big that half of this white population does 
not want to dominate over the other half and is now fighting for 
this domination. Of course this domination carries with it domi- 
nation over the negro races. But though outnumbering the 
whites there is no dense negro population in South Africa, only 
some six or seven millions in all these million and a half square 
miles. To find the dense negro population of Africa we must 
travel north from the Cape into the Congo and Niger regions. 


Tue Boers of the Transvaal and Orange Free State who 
have defied the British empire, number all told, men, women and 
children, scarce two hundred thousand souls. 
The total white population of the Orange Free 
State, a Boer population little mixed with inroads 
of Uitlanders, is given at some 77,000 souls, while there are 
about two negroes in the state to every white man. These Boers 
are largely pastural farmers, to what extent may be gathered 
when we say that for every man, woman and child of them there 
are three horses, three oxen, seven other cattle, eighty sheep and 
eleven goats. And these Boers were scattered with their flocks 
over a territory somewhat larger than the state of New York. 
The Boers of the Transvaal to about double the number and 
occupying more than double the territory were in almost the same 
position as their neighbors in the Free State, save that the negro 
population in their midst was larger and harder to keep under 
foot, until, beginning about a dozen years ago, Uitlanders began 
to swoop down on their country like a flock of 
locusts. This inroad has swollen the white 
population to some 350,000 souls, 200,000 of 
whom, at least, are Uitlanders. At least this 
was the population a few weeks since. Just prior to the outbreak 
of hostilities thousands of Uitlanders fled. And here be it said, 
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that the Uitlanders who remain are largely unarmed, for the 
Boers have ever forbidden the possession of fire-arms to Uitlanders. 
Only those have arms who, volunteering to fight the Transvaal’s 
enemies, and these are not few, have been given arms bythe 
Boers. The others, being unarmed, are practically powerless to 
create a diversion by rising in the rear of the Boers, even if they 
are so disposed, which is at least doubtful, for those who remain 
are mostly laborers, and the white laborer fares better in the 
gold mines of the Rand under Boer dominion than in the diamond 
fields of Kimberly under British. Indeed, the British authorities 
have not only permitted, but extended assistance at Kimberly to 
those organizing negro labor, virtually slave, for it is not volun- 
tary but constrained under the lash, and who have used such 
labor to squeeze out the white, and many of the white miners of 
the Rand fear that British domination in the Transvaal would be 
followed by the installing of the same labor system at the gold 
mines and to their exclusion. 

Sucu is the population at the rear of the Boer armies. And 
now of the population at the rear of the British. In Natal, a 
small state of 34,700 square miles, there are 
800,000 negroes, Zulus, etc., great fighters in 
their day, and some 60,000 persons of European 
extraction, nearly all British, though in the northern extremity, 
now occupied by the opposing armies, there are many persons of 
Dutch extraction and Boer sympathy. It may be said in passing 
that these negro races have been enemies of the Boers and British 
by turns and doubtless have old scores that they would like to 
settle up with each should opportunity offer. 

To the south of the Orange Free State and Natal lies the 
Cape Colony, a state somewhat larger than Texas with a white 
population of about 400,000, two-thirds of Dutch 
extraction, aud four negroes to every white. 
And it is this Boer population in the Cape that gives the British 
much anxiety. Should these Boers of the Cape rise in arms 
and make common cause with their brethren in the two Republics 
to the north, and they have shown not a little disposition to do 
so, the British would be confronted with a serious situation. 
And doubtless it is anxiety to be prepared for such an eventuality, 
or rather to guard against it, that in a great measure spurs the 
British on to the making of war preparations and the sending of 
troops to South Africa in numbers far more than commensurate 
to the simple undertaking of conquering the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. 


Population 
of Natal. 


And the Cape. 





But there is another cause for British anxiety in South 
Africa. And that is the ‘‘ Black Peril.’’ Suppose the blacks, 
The Black Peril. taking advantage of what must seem to them to 

be a fratricidal struggle among the whites who 
have domineered over them, crushed them, beaten them, should 
rise? Much is said of the bad treatment the negroes have had 
at the hands of the Boers and it is too readily assumed by many 
Englishmen that if the blacks should rise at all it would be against 
the Boers. But the British South Africa Company, the creation 
of Cecil Rhodes and dominated by him, has ruled over the blacks 
of Rhodesia, the great territory of a million square miles to the 
west and north of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, and 
peopled by from two to three million negroes—ruled over them in 
a way that should bring a blush of shame to the face of every 
Briton. 

There is ill-treatment, an enslaving of the blacks of Rhodesia 
to-day, a driving of them to forced labor, such as has not its par- 
allel in the Transvaal. At Buluwayo, the capitol of Rhodesia, 
is a government office which traffics in ‘‘ indentured laborers,’’ in 
other words, buys and sells men into slavery for a term of years 
—the only difference between an ‘‘indentured laborer’’ and the 
slave being that one is sold into slavery for a term of years,jthe 
other for perpetuity. And how does the Buluwayo Government 
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—government chartered by Britain’s Parliament and doing business 
under Britain’s flag—procure these ‘‘indentured ’’ laborers? It 
does not exactly send out its agents on slave hunting expeditions. 
But it does impose a tax of a pound a year on every hut, then 
sends its officers to collect such tax, threatens to levy on the 
chief’s cattle for the unpaid tax, but offers to compound such 
tax forlabor. And then the chief compels a number of his young 
men to ‘‘ indenture for a year,’’ sells them into slavery for a year 
in return for a tax quittance, and they are driven off to Buluwayo 
there to be sold into slavery for one year for the government’s 
profit. And if enough ‘‘ indentured laborers’’ are not secured in 
this way to meet the demand the chiefs are readily prevailed on 
to furnish them for a trifle of cash. 

Thus is the labor market, the slave market of Buluwayo 
supplied. If any of the blacks whose labor is thus sold, who are 
thus deprived of the right to sell their own labor and that right 
stolen from them—if any of these blacks try to escape they are 
flogged. ‘‘If they manage to reach their native village the chief 
whips them and sends them back, so that he may not fall under the 
displeasure of the government. If any black is found at large 
without a pass after his labor has been disposed of he receives 
twenty-five lashes from the police and is turned over to his mas- 
ter, who takes such other measures as seem to him desirable.’’ 

And this is the labor system in vogue in British Rhodesia 
and in Rhodesia there are 2,000,000 blacks and 6,800 whites ! 
Is it any wonder the British military authorities have anxiety and 
fear the ‘‘ Black Peril ?’’ 


AND yet there are other things that give the British uneasi- 
ness and prompt them to make extensive military preparations. 
There is the fear that France and Russia and even 
Germany will take advantage of Britain’s distrac- 
tion in South Africa, and the involvement of a 
large part of her trained military forces, to strike at British 
interests and British supremacy in other parts of the world—a 
fear fed by ever repeated rumors of suspicious moves accredited 
to Britain’s hereditary enemies. The Russians are about to move 
on to the Persian Gulf, find an outlet for their commerce there, 
undermine British influence, cut off British trade. They are 
about to move on Herat, about to make a further forward move- 
ment in Manchuria, are negotiating with Spain for the purchase 
of Ceuta, in Morrocco, opposite Gibraltar, and with its guns 
pointed out over the famous straits. And France is backing 
the Russian offers at Madrid, urging Spain to accept. 

Such are the fleeting rumors, and then the Russian press is 
evincing an acrid hostility, while the German press follows closely 
in its wake. The feeling of the Continent towards Great Britain 
is distinctly hostile, and Britain fearing that her interests will be 
somewhere assailed while many of her troops are occupied in South 
Africa makes military preparations on a greater scale than called 
for by the South African trouble, even in view of the possibility 
of a Boer rising in the Cape Colony and fear of the Black Peril. 
While sending out troops to South Africa Britain calls out the 
reserves in such number that the home forces for defence of the 
United Kingdom are left undenuded, at least as to numerical 
strength. 

Of course all these preparations cost much money, but in the 
end, says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the treasury will 
recoup itself from the gold of the Transvaal and 
the British taxpayer will not be burdened with 
the costs of crushing the two Boer Republics of 
South Africa, estimated at ten million pounds. The immediate 
requirements, and such as cannot be met out of the present reve- 
nues, are to be provided for by the sale of Exchequer bills, 
treasury interest bearing notes, the issue of which amounts to an 
anticipation of revenues, of future gold receipts from the Trans- 
vaal, out of which it is purposed to redeem them. ‘The issue of 
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£7,000,000 of these notes is contemplated at this time, it being 
calculated that the other three millions needed to make up the 
estimated present war requirements can be supplied out of the 
ordinary revenues. Of course the placing of these seven million 
pounds, $35,000,000, of treasury notes on the London markets, 
the borrowing of this amount by the government and for expendi- 
ture to no small degree in South Africa, whence it will not get 
back at once into the money martts of London, must tend to make 
demand for gold in the London markets greater and this may 
much affect our markets, for this demand we may be called upon 
to supply. 

And in the meantime, in the face of all this increasing dear- 
ness of money, the stocks of the Rand gold mines, dubbed 
‘‘Kaffirs,”’ are fairly booming on the firmly 
grounded belief, we presume, that the conquest 
of the Transvaal will be followed by the exten- 
sion under British protection of the ‘‘ indentured ’’ labor system 
of Kimberly and Rhodesia to the Rand, with the result of 
squeezing down the white labor under the pressure of what 
amounts to black slave labor, so reducing the costs of production 
and increasing the profits and dividends. 


The Kaffir 
Boom. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY has returned from his pulse feeling 

tour through the northwestern states evidently more imbued than 
ever with the belief that his Philippin licy i 
presen nil the popular policy and that Sa a a 
Pulse Feeling eit : Le Sibi 
Tour. ence to it is his winning card. As his journey 
progressed, as he sounded the crowds, be became 

more and more confirmed in this conviction. And so he played 
this card, first, somewhat timidly, then more and more boldly. 
It is a way the President has, a way of getting his ear to the 
ground, sounding the public pulse for his guidance. But false 
strains may thus easily be caught, as Bryan declares he has 
learned, and as the President may learn from the results of the 
approaching elections. From the platform the wild ebullition of 
a crowd welcoming a President or moved on the spur of the 
moment by strongly pitched appeals to their feelings and patriotism 
may often hide the sober thoughts of the people, and the fleeting 
play of feeling, the frothy sentiment displayed by the worked up 
and, for the time, unthinking crowd be mistaken for the real. 

The President started out by harping on two general strains, 
congratulating his hearers on the two great triumphs of the past 
year or two, the triumph over sectionalism and 
the triumph of prosperity, inferentially inviting 
the public to give him and the Republican party 
the credit for such triumphs—just as if he and the Republican 
party had been foremost in taking up the cudgels on behalf of a 
downtrodden people and that made the occasion for ‘‘ exhibitions 
of unprecedented patriotism’’; just as if he and the Republican 
party had brought the bountiful crops in the United States and 
the scant crops abroad, brought the increased production of gold 
which has led to ‘‘ our second great triumph,’’ ‘‘ the triumph of 
prosperity !’’ And since the Republic that, not because of but 
in spite of Mr. McKinley and the money changers, took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the Cuban people, to emancipate them from 
foreign domination and give them independence—since this 
Republic under the guidance of President McKinley has con- 
tinued the use of the cudgels taken up to free one people to hold 
another people under foreign domination the exhibitions of 
patriotism have not been so unprecedented, bitter feelings have 
been displayed, many of our people feel humiliated not thrilled 
with patriotic fervor by the use to which our arms are being put— 
to take away liberty, take away independence not to give. 


Our Two 
Triumphs. 


THEN we have the President growing more pronounced in 
his speeches, in his address of welcome to the returned Minnesota 
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volunteers in Minneapolis, avowing his belief 
that the Philippines ‘‘ will be retained under the 
benign sovereignty of the United States ;’’ his 
conviction that Congress in whose hands lies the future of those 
islands will so decide, providing ‘‘ for them a government which 
will bring them blessings, which will promote their material 
interests as well as advance their people in the path of civilization 
and intelligence.’’ Be it noted that there is no purpose of letting 
them provide anything for themselves ; in tracks of our making 
they must follow, by their own lights they shall not be guided, 
in the direction we cut out for them they shall develop, as sub- 
jects not free men, subjects under a benign master it may be but 
subjects they shall live or not at all. Yet the President affirms 
that ‘‘ they will not be governed as vassals or serfs or slaves—that 
they will be given a government of liberty.’’ But to have the 
right to build a government to one’s liking is the essence of 
liberty and this right, and therefore the essence of liberty is to be 
denied the Filipinos. Where a people must take a government 
not of their own building, but the creation of some foreign power, 
take a government not of their own free will but under constraint, 
there can not be liberty, there is not a state where men are free 
and equal, not a state of citizens where men have fullest sway to 
devel.p their capabilities, but a state where men are subjects, 
depending on others for guidance not their own initiative and in 
such state men cannot gain their natural stature, their greatest 
development. 

And later, in a speech at Madison, Wisconsin, we have the 
President boldly stating that he is opposed to giving the Filipinos 
independence and a government of their own, that 
as President he has not power to give them inde- 
pendence, give them a government of their own 
choosing, but that he would not if he could. 
When the Filipinos submit to our rule, say abjectly to us and 
with broken spirit : You may do with us what you will, then there 
may be peace in the Philippines, not before. That is the Presi- 
dent’s rule. ‘‘ The shedding of the blood of the misguided Filipinos 
is a matter of sincere sorrow’’ to the President, but until ‘‘ our 
authority is undisputed in every part of the archipelago’’ that 
shedding will goon, the dogs of war, and dogs of war not defend- 
ing home and country but attacking the homes and independence 
of a people who never harmed us until we attempted to appropriate 
their country, make them subjects, steal from them the liberty just 
within their grasp, shall not be called off. ‘‘ It is said’’ continued 
the President ‘‘ that we could have peace if we would give the Fili- 
pinos independence and a government of their own under their own 
sovereignty. It is said that if the President would do this we would 
have peace. The President has no power, even if he was disposed, 
which he is not, to alienate a single foot of territory which we 
have honestly acquired, or give up sovereignty over it to other 
peoples. That power is vested in Congress.”’ 

But how have we honestly acquired title to the territory of 
the Philippines? ‘‘ Not by conquest alone’’ says the President, 
‘*but by solemn treaty.’’ But ‘‘ forcible annex- 
ation is not to be thought of—that by our code of 
morality would be criminal aggression.’’ So 
wrote our President two years ago, before our 
war with Spain. Have we changed then our code of morality that 
conquest can give us an honest title tothe Philippines? To steal 
territory from a people who did us no injury but welcomed us as 
friends until we attempted to rob them is as much stealing to-day 
as it was two years ago and there is no getting around it. 

‘*But by solemn treaty we have acquired honest title to the 
Philippines.’’ But what title can one man get by paying another 
man for what he has not the right to sell? None at all, and it is 
the same with countries as with men. ‘‘ But Spain owned the 
Philippines and had the right to sell them.’’ So might say the 
slave holder: ‘‘I am the owner of the slave and have the right 
to sell him and by paying me for such slave I will give owner- 
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ship in him to you.’’ But by our code of morality he could not 
give that ownership, no bill of sale he might execute would give 
honest title. And why not? Because no man has the right to 
own a fellow man and he cannot give title to that which he does 
not own. 

And so it is with peoples. One people has not the right to 
sell another, has not the right by the code of democracy to hold 
another people as a subject race and not having such right has 
no right to sell such people, nor has a people professing to be 
guided by the code of democracy the right to buy. We could 
not acquire honest title from Spain to the Philippines for she had 
not honest title, at least not as weighed by the democratic code, 
to give. 


THE President had along with him in his tour most of the 
members of his Cabinet as additional spell-binders, and the flow 
of oratory was incessant. Of course it was all 
strung in the same key, laudation of the Presi- 
dent’s Philippine policy, the policy of land grab- 
bing for commercial gain, and denunciation, much abusive and 
ill becoming high officials of the government, of all those opposed. 
Attorney-General Griggs assumed at times the vainglorious role. 
Speaking at Quincy, IIl., glorifying in the acquisition of the 
Philippines, lightly referring to the Secretary of the Interior as 
embarassed in his map making to find room for our new pos- 
sessions, he turned to his children auditors and asked with voice 
swelling with pride: ‘‘ What do these school children learn about 
these islands that have come to us? They will be told by their 
teachers that within a year there has been added to our domain 
a vast archipelago in the Pacific Ocean, peopled with eight or ten 
millions of souls, who speak more than a score of different 
languages, who compose more than two score different discordant 
and disconnected tribes.’’ We suppose if there were four score 
tribes speaking forty languages our glory would be the greater. 


Vainglorious 
Griggs. 


Tuis Philippine departure of ours is costing us dear, not only 
in national fame and valuable lives, but in money. About two 
dollars a head per year is it costing us. This is 
the estimated cost for the next fiscal year, And as 
most of our national taxes are levied on articles 
of general consumption, used as largely by the poor as the rich, and 
amount to per capita taxes, this means that each family is to be 
called upon to contribute about $10 for the support of our Philip- 
pine departure during the next fiscal year. The tax collector will 
not come in person to collect this tax and knock at our doors, for it 
is through indirect taxation that the sum will be collected and be 
taken from our people in the shape of enhanced price for their 
sugar and their tea and their tobacco and their medicines, a tax 
they will pay when buying such articles, but without recognizing 
that they are paying, without recognizing that a part of the price 
they pay is nothing less than a tax contribution. 

To keep up our Philippine policy all the taxes that were im- 
posed to help pay the expenses of the war with Spain must be 
maintained. The estimates of the cost of our military establish- 
ment, army and navy, for the fiscal year 1go1 and that will be 
submitted to Congress foot up to over $200,000,000. The total 
sum appropriated by Congress for the support of our military 
establishment for the fiscal year 1898 was but $56, 132,578—about 
thirty-three million for the navy and twenty-three million for the 
army. And now over $125,000,000 is wanted for the army and 
$74,000,000 for the navy. In short, it is $150,000,000 a year 
that it is estimated our new departure will cost us. 

The profits on a good deal of Philippine and China trade it 
will take to reimburse us for this expenditure, indeed more profits 
than there are to be made in the whole eastern trade, and we are 
not likely to monopolize all this trade and the profits because of 
the establishment of a post in the Philippines. 
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INTEREST in the fall campaigns is largely centered in the 
states of Ohio, Nebraska, Kentucky and Maryland : in the first 
two because of the personal equasions involved. 
The politicians of both old parties are much at 
sea and visibly uneasy as to the outcome. They 
know there is great unrest among the voters, an increasingly 
large vote bound to no party, that keeps its own council, and 
they know not in what direction this vote will swing. So they 
are uneasy for they know that in this vote lies the balance of 
power. In Ohio this vote is undoubtedly crystalizing around 
Mayor Jones, but this does not serve to make a fore-reading of 
the outcome any the easier for there is no means of telling from 
which party he will draw the most votes. If he draws from them 
equally his candidacy will not effect the result as between Judge 
Nash and McLean, and the success of Mayor Jones himself is 
almost inconceivable, though he does make the claim that he will 
be elected and it is not at all improbable that he will be given a 
plurality of votes in some of the northern counties along the lake 
where the labor element is strong and where he is best known. 
The Republicans concede Jones a hundred thousand votes and as 
a measure of the discontent and dissatisfaction of the people with 
the old parties his vote will be watched with profound interest. 


The Campaign 
in Ohio. 


THE Jones canvass is, however, not the only disturbing factor 
in the Ohio campaign. There is factional strife in both Republi- 
can and Democratic camps. Governor Bushnell 
and the state administration forces are giving 
Judge Nash no warm support ; many of this fac- 
tion long for his defeat and will undoubtedly cut the ticket. 
Then Senator Hanna is a decided incubus to his party. Nash 
was named for Governor at his dictation, and the success of 
the ticket so named would be regarded as a personal victory 
for Hanna. And in wrenching the control of the Republican 
organization of the state from the old bosses Senator Hanna 
rode rough shod over many who vainly opposed him and made 
many personal enemies. Besides he is held up by his Demo- 
cratic enemies as being the very personification of trusts, by 
a large part of the public he is regarded as the special cham- 
pion of the trusts, and as to a large part of the public the 
very name of trust is hateful his prominence in the canvas, 
which he could scarcely avoid since he planned it and Nash 
is his candidate, is undoubtedly hurtful in many ways to the 
ticket he supports. 

The great effort of the Republican campaigners in Ohio is to 
make the elections turn on the question of an endorsement of 
the McKinley Administration and the policies, 
especially that with regard to the Philippines, 
for which it stands. In this way it is sought 
to keep party lines firm, in this way is state 
pride appealed to. In short, the Republicans ask for an endorse- 
ment of McKinley and on this issue appeal to the people of Ohio 
for their votes. Consequently defeat in Ohio would mean much 
for Mr. McKinley—defeat would not unlikely cost him the nomi- 
nation that success will assure to him. And Mclean has not 
shunned the issue thus put forward. Victory for him would 
mean much—far too much, many of the warmest adherents of Mr. 
Bryan fear. Despite McLean’s professions of loyalty to Bryan 
and promises of support, despite his studious care to intro- 
duce Bryan in his whirlwind canvas through the Democratic 
and free silver strongholds of the state as the nominee of the 
next Democratic convention for President, many are the Dem- 
ocrats who doubt his sincerity, who believe that 
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believing now oppose Mclean because they are 
friends of Bryan. ‘Thus the chairman of the Free Silver Demo- 
cratic Committee of Cuyahoga county—Cleveland—is out in an 








appeal to free silver Democrats to work and vote for Nash on 
the ground that McLean is opposed to the nomination of Bryan 
for President and if elected would do his utmost to send to the 
Democratic National Convention a gold delegation. 





In NEBRASKA the Democrats, the fusionists, have worked 
the endorsement of Bryan into the canvas as the turning issue, 
as their strongest card, just as the Republicans, 
of Ohio, have worked into their canvas the 
endorsement of McKinley. Democrats, Populists, 
free silver Republicans of Nebraska, are appealed to to line up 
for the fusion ticket as its success would be regarded the country 
over as an endorsement of Bryan, its defeat as a repudiation of 
Bryan by his own state. And, indeed, the fusionists of Nebraska, 
by pushing his name thus forward, have made it so. ‘They have 
indeed played their strongest card for the fusion ticket, but its 
playing may cost Bryan dear, certainly will if its playing does 
not serve to win the trick, elect the fusion ticket. 

It is only the injection of Mr. Bryan’s personality into the 
canvas, making the issue turn on the question of his endorse- 
ment, that gives importance to the Nebraska canvas, for the 
offices to be filled are minor, and if nothing more was involved in 
the elections than the choice of men to fill these minor places no 
great outside interest would be centered on Nebraska. But Mr. 
Bryan himself forced his personality into the campaign, made the 
issue so that the elections must turn on the question of his 
endorsement and he recognizes the importance to him of the 
result. So he is throwing himself into the canvas in his own 
state with indomitable energy. But there is a strong factor that 
counts against. The mid-road Populists, gathering strength in 
the state, refuse to support the fusion ticket and through such 
ticket him. They do not regard him as a Populist, they do not 
see that in his election to the Presidency the principles of Populism 
would triumph or be aught promoted, they look 


The Canvas 
in Nebraska. 


a iienes of Upon him as opposed to them on the financial 
Bryan. and transportation issues, as a believer in the 


bullionist’s fetich that all money to be good 
money must be redeemable in coin, as differing from the Repub- 
licans on this issue only in that he would make silver redemption 
money as well as gold and as nearer the Republicans on this issue 
than he is the Populists, and they know him as an opponent of 
government ownership of railroads or at least a dodger of the 
question. And so feeling towards him they wish the defeat of 
the fusion ticket in Nebraska this fall as calculated to give him 
a setback in the campaign for the Democratic nomination, they 
wish him to fail of that nomination that the Democratic party 
may nominate a Mclean or a Gorman and stand out in its true 
colors, as a servitor of plutocracy, to divide the plutocratic vote 
with the Republicans and thus open the way to Populist success ; 
success not through leaning on any corrupting party but through 
independent party action. 

And as we have said these true Populists are gathering 
recruits in Nebraska, gathering power. So is the fusionist 
ticket threatened with defeat. And now has a thunderbolt fallen 
into the Bryan camp, At last has the light came unto one of the 
most prominent of the past fusionist leaders of the state, J. Clem 
Deaver, member of the Populist National Committee. He sees 
fusion means extinction of Populism, and so seeing revolts, 
declaring that Bryan and the Democrats are trying to swallow the 
Peoples party and advising Populists not to vote for the fusion 
ticket. And so does defeat stare the Fusionists of Nebraska in 
the face and Mr. Bryan’s friends are free to admit ‘‘ that if fusion 
is defeated in Nebraska this fall it will be the end of his Presi- 
dential hopes.’’ 





THE issues upon which the campaigns are being fought in 
the several states that hold elections this fall are not by any 
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means the same. In Kentucky the Republicans 
and bolting Brown Democrats are doing their 
utmost to make ‘‘ Goebelism’’—the counting 
out law, the bossism, the prospective entrenching of this bossism 
behind election frauds under the machinery of said counting out 
law and that all goes in Kentucky by the name of Goebelism— 
the turning issue of the campaign. The author of this countiug 
out law is Goebel ; the head and front of the Democratic machine 
of Kentucky which defies the will of the Democrats of Kentucky, 
manipulates conventions so as to dictate nominations is Goebel; 
and the Democratic nominee for Governor, the nominee of the 
machine, is this same Goebel. So is the Democratic candidate 
for Governor identified with a plan for debauching the ballot and 
with a bossism that he aims to entrench behind that debauchery 
and so perpetuate the rule of a minority in Kentucky politics, a 
rule from which he hopes to be the beneficiary. And as such is 
he attacked. Give into the hands of the Democracy or rather 
the Democratic machine the counting machinery and it will have 
the power to perpetuate its rule whether it be supported by the 
majority of the people of Kentucky or not. Such was the 
obvious purpose and such the line of reasoning behind the 
Goebel law. And Democrats kicked out of the Democratic 
machine and put under the heel of the Goebel bossism revolted 
and named an independent Democratic ticket with Brown as 
gubernatorial candidate. 

And these Democrats assail Goebel on his wezk side, seek, 
as we have said, to make ‘‘ Goebelism”’ the turning issue of the 
campaign. But Goebel recognizing his weak side seeks to avoid 
such issue and divert attention from it by bringing the charge 
against the Brown Democrats that the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad is behind their movement, and bekind it for the sole 
purpose of defeating him because they recognize that he would 
not be their servant, would protect the interests of the people 
against their inroads, could not be influenced to put the interests 
of the corporation before the interests of the people. And behind 
this charge we believe there is much truth. At any rate it makes 
an effective diversion. And then Goebel has made every effort to 
import national issues into the campaign to create further 
diversion and succeeded in bringing Bryan into the state to help 
him. Asa result issues are much mixed in Kentucky and so are 
the politicians as to the probable outcome. 


Kentucky and 
Goebelism. 


IN Maryland the Democrats evaded all mention of the 
money question in their platform, put upa state ticket of gold 
men from Governor down and push their cam- 
paign on the ground that Republican success 
gives the negroes, or a part of them, ‘‘ swelled 
head,’’ makes them unruly and leads to an increase of crime, 
which, it is further charged, the Republican politicians, owing 
much to negro support, are at no great pains to suppress, 
And much headway were the Democrats making, especially as 
there is much dissatisfaction in the Republican machine. The 
tide thus set strongly in favor of the Democrats was suddenly 
stemmed by an unexpected declaration on the part of prominent 
gold Democrats of Baltimore to the effect that they purposed to 
work for the success of the Republican ticket—and this in spite 
of the fact that the Democrats had named only gold men for 
office and invited the enmity of the silver men by squeezing the 
silver issue out of the campaign. It seemed hard indeed. But 
then it turned up that the gold Democrats who joined in this 
declaration were all connected with or under the influence of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, on top of which Senator Wellington, 
Republican, but at outs with Governor Lowndes, who is standing 
for re-election, declared that said Governor had surrendered the 
control of the Republican party to John K. Cowen, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, which road desired his re-election and 
was pulling wires to secure it. Then the declaration of the gold 
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Democrats under B & O. influence, a declaration of a purpose to 
support Governor Lowndes for re-election was understood and then 
a reaction naturally set in. So the tide again seems running in 
favor of the Democracy, and Democratic victory in Maryland, 
bringing Mr. Gorman into prominence as a national figure, and 
as an available Presidential candidate for the Democracy should 
Mr. Bryan fail of the nomination, is probable. 





In Iowa the issue on which the campaign will turn is im- 
perialism, while in Pennsylvania the turning issue is Quayism, 
though the withdrawal of Mr. Adams, nominee 
for Judge of the Supreme Court, from the ticket 
under fire, and the naming, in his place, and by 
the machine of a man and judge quite superior to 
machine influences practically ended the contest. In a word the 
fight for a superior court judge above taint and reproach was 
won before election day, the machine bowing to the force of 
public opinion. And the machine ticket thus purified, and the 
candidate for Judge of Supreme Court originally named by the 
machine being eminently fitted for the place, there is no possi- 
bility of defeating the machine candidate for State Treasurer. 


In lowa and 
Pennsylvania. 


THE CONTINUED BOOM IN PRICES. 

HE first two quarters of this marvelous year of trusts and 
booms, industrial activity and speculative craze, were 
marked by rapidly rising prices, a rise so rapid, indeed, 

that prices may fairly be said to have boomed. But the boom in 
prices during the first half of the year was not a circumstance to 
that which took place in the third quarter. Reference to the 
appended table of index numbers will show the extent of this 
boom. In the first half of the year the general level of prices 
rose 7 per cent.; in the third quarter there was a greater rise than 
during the first two together, greater by about 1 per cent. In 
short, between July 1st and October rst, there was a lift in the 
general level of pricesof 8 percent. Never since the Civil War has 
there been such a boom in prices as during the last quarter, never 
have prices jumped so rapidly upwards. The boom of 1879-80 
has been out-distanced. 

It need hardly be said that all staple commodities have not 
shared in this boom. Some things as coffee and sugar and 
mutton have fallen, selling lower to-day than a yearago. But 
these things are the exceptions. The general trend of prices has 
been decidedly upwards. Breadstuffs, indeed, though higher than 
at this time a year ago, are not so high as during the first quarter 
of the present calendar year. Other farm products in general, 
notably beeves, hogs, cotton, are decidedly higher, though it is 
proper to add that the rise in cotton is consequent upon a poor 
yield. Provisions are generally higher than at any time during 
the past year, prices of iron and steel and their products are more 
than double those of a year ago, prices of timber are fully 50 per 
cent. higher, coal is higher, petroleum is much higher, and a 
fact worthy of note is that crude petroleum has gone up more 
than the refined product. Manufactured textiles are also higher 
though it must be said that the advance in prices has been 
moderate as compared with the rise in many other things, notably 
iron and steel, and in general has no more than kept pace with 
the rise in price of the raw materials of manufacture. All prices 
averaged up together, those things which have risen much with 
those things that have risen less, not at all, or even fallen, we 
find, as we have already said, a general rise of over 8 per cent. 
during the last quarter, this following on top of a rise of over 7 
per cent. during the first half of the year. 

Nor did the upward trend of prices begin with the first of the 
year, It dates further back. The general trend of prices has 
been upward since July, 1897—the low water mark of prices for 
the last half of the nineteenth century, the lowest mark reached 
since the discoveries of gold in California and Australia gave 
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a sudden upward impetus to prices about the middle of the 
century. Since July, 1897, since that time marked by the lowest 
price level of the last half century, prices have risen thirty per 
cent. and one-third of this during the three months ending 
October rst. Thus the last three months are the boom months 
par excellence. For some time after the turn in the trend of 
prices was made in midsummer, 1897, the upward movement of 
prices was uncertain, halting at times. The bond issue of the 
Spanish war, leading to a withdrawal of money from circulation 
and consequent forced contraction of currency, caused a tem- 
porary reaction. But imports of gold, the paying out of the 
moneys thus withdrawn from circulation to meet war expenses, 
gradually made good this contraction, and prices again rose, ever 
more and more rapidly, until, during the last quarter, they 
boomed as they have at no time since the Civil War. Thus have 
prices trended upwards at an accelerated rate. And so does the 
question suggest itself :—Will the next quarter overshadow the 
last as the last overshadowed the preceding, or has the boom in 
prices that has been growing since midsummer, 1897, shot its 
bolt? Is a further advance in prices or is reaction in store 
for us? 

And this leads to the question :—what began the boom? for 
the answer to that may hold the answer to the further question : 
What will end it? And when we turn back our thoughts for a 
sort of retrospect, review the events of the past two or three 
years in the mind’s eye, two things as bearing on the question 
propounded stand out prominently. In 1896 our crops were 
fairly good while there was a scarcity abroad which made a 
broadened demand for our agricultural products. In 1897 and 
1898 we had bumper crops, while in the first year there was 
marked scarcity in the crops of other grain exporting countries, 
and also in the crops of the grain importing countries of Western 
Europe, and inthe second year there was an extraordinary 
demand for grain on the part of these last named countries to 
replenish their stores which had been much depleted. Conse- 
quently there was great demand for our grain just when we were 
blessed with great crops and had much grain to sell, the result 
being that we readily marketed, and at increased prices, our sur- 
plus. So we greatly expanded our exports and at the same time 
buying very little, our people feeling poor and economizing, from 
necessity, in their purchases, the trade balances in our favor rose 
very greatly. And so we were enabled to draw gold from Europe 
and at the same time keep the product of our own gold mines. 
Our farmers getting more for their produce, more for their labor, 
began to pay off their debts at the country stores and then to 
increase their purchases. So an increased demand for manu- 
factured goods gradually developed and with this increased 
demand prices rose. 

So much for one factor at the bottom of the boom. Now for 
the second. For some years the production of gold had been 
rapidly increasing, but all the increase absorbed first by Austria, 
then by Russia, then by Japan—all buying gold as a preparation 
to adopting the gold standard. Thus during the years 1891-97 
the increased supply of gold had no appreciable effect, for the 
demands for gold were increasing faster than the supply. But 
about the end of 1897 these abnormal demands for gold were 
about supplied and the increased supply of gold was left free to 
be scattered generally over the gold using world. And then gold 
began to cheapen as shown by a general rise in prices, a rise that 
we must not attribute solely to short crops and scarcity, for 
statistics show that manufactured products have risen in price 
even more than agricultural. The new supplies of gold were 
stimulating enterprise and making new demands for products the 
world over. 

We have, then, the factors leading to the boom in prices. 
The question then is will, or rather do, these factors remain with 
us to sustain prices, sustain the boom and carry it further? And 
first, as to the first factor, the buying power of our farming pop- 








ulation. Will that buying power be greater in the coming winter 
or less? If less, demand for manufactured products will certainly 
droop and therewith prices. Let us then look to some agricultural 
returns, Prices for grain are generally higher than a year ago, 
about 3 cents a bushel higher for wheat, 4 for corn, 1% for oats. 
But our farmers have very much less wheat to sell, for the yield 
of 1899 was nothing like so bountiful as that of 1898. 

However, as an offset to this, the yield of corn and oats has 
been greater. Let us see then what isthe net result. The reports 
of the Agricultural Department give the grain crop of 1898 and the 
value thereof on the farm as follows : 


Bushels Value Price per bushel 
Wunent. <6 <6 % 675,148,705 $392,770,320 58.2 cents 
Cen 6 2 ss a 1,924, 184,660 552,023,428 an 
MODIS 3 a ee eas 730,905,643 186,405,364 25.5 °° 


$1,131,199, 112 


The final estimates for the present year are not at hand but 
the reports indicate the following : 


Bushels Value Price per bushel 


Wiheat..c 6% « 535,000,000 $326, 350,c00 61 cents 
OR Si ess 2,023,000,000 647,360,000 i 
REECE ae anise 786,000,000 212,220,000 a7 CO 





$1,185,930,000 


Now from this it appears that the buying power of the 
farmers of the north and northwest will be somewhat greater this 
winter than last and that as a consequence the demand for manu- 
factured goods will be sustained. It may here be remarked that 
the bulk of the great corn crop is not directly marketed but is 
converted into pork and so sold. And so it may be said that it is 
rather with the price of hogs than corn that the farmer is con- 
cerned. Therefore may we mention that the price of hogs on the 
hoof per hundred pounds in Chicago was on October 1st, $4.65 
as compared to $3.85, the price ruling a year before, while the 
price of the carcasses per pound has risen from 5% cents to 65% 
cents. 

So much then as to the buying power of the farmer of the 
west and northwest. It may fairly be said to be greater not less 
than a year ago. But of the agriculturist of the south? The 
cotton crop has been poor. Data are meagre and the reliability 
of that which is available is much questioned. But it seems that 
the cotton crop of this year is on the whole 25 per cent. smaller 
than that of last. The price, however, isa third higher so that 
the smaller crop of this year ought to have just about the same 
value as the larger crop of last. So we may put down the 
purchasing power of the south, for cotton is the money crop, as 
unchanged. 

On the whole, then, the buying power of the agricultural 
population may be said to be slightly greater than a year ago. 
But has the buying power increased as much as the cost of 
groceries and manufactured articles? If not that population is 
not in position, though it may have more dollars to spend, to buy 
as great a quantity of goods in the coming year asin the last. And 
in such event prices must tend to droop. We may here add that 
there is evidence in many directions that buying power has not 
increased as fast as the rise in prices with the result that business 
is halting. Thus the rise in steel plates and beams has put a 
stop to the making of contracts for the building of new ships, for 
the cost of ships has as a consequence risen and rising faster than 
the estimated earning power prospective purchasers of ships have 
drawn out of the market. Consequently with the completion of 
present contracts there must come a reaction in the ship building 
trade and decreased demand for steel plates, to be very likely 
followed by a dropping of prices. That such dropping of prices 
is anticipated by large steel manufacturers we have reason to 
believe. It is reported that one of the largest has certified his 
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willingness to undertake to supply a large quantity of structural 
steel for a large work in New York, the delivery not to commence 
for nine months and to run over a period of two years thereafter, 
at prices ruling a year ago. In other words, this manufacturer 
looks for iron and steel prices to fall at no distant date below the 
level ruling a year ago and so confident is he that he is right that 
he is ready to contiact to sell structural steel a year hence at 
prices ruling a year ago. 

And now a word as to factor number two—the supply of 
gold. From the mines of the Transvaal, London has been for 
some time drawing nearly two million dollars worth of gold a 
week—$62,000,000 during the first eight months of this year. It 
is this supply that has enabled her to meet the demands of Ger- 
many, France, and India and still keep up her own reserves with- 
out forcing a general liquidation. But with the war in the Cape this 
supply must be now cut off. Indeed the Cape, for the time being, 
will be an importer, not an exporter, of gold. So the Bank of 
England will be obliged, in order to protect its own reserves, to 
stop the drain to Germany and India, prevent a drain to the 
United States—be constrained to put on the screws, curtail loans, 
put up discount rates, force a liquidation of both commodities 





and securities with the inevitable result that some things will be 








dumped on our markets. And we are not in as good a position 
to stand this dumping as a year ago. 

Our people are buying much more freely of foreign goods, 
our imports for September were $70,400,000, the largest in any 
normal month since October, 1895, and so while our exports are 
of larger value than ever before, the balance of trade in our favor 
is not solarge as a year ago. Thus the merchandise trade balance 
in our favor for September was but $39,900,000, as against 
$42,000,000 for September a year ago, and $62,000,000 for Sep- 
tember two years ago. And then there is reason to believe that 
these reported balances are larger than the actual. Our railroads 
have a way of charging about 4 cents less a bushel on grain 
transported from Mississippi river points to the seaboard for 
export than on grain transported for domestic use, and the 
value of our exports of grain is computed on a basis of the quota- 
tions for grain transported for domestic consumption and sold in 
the seaboard markets. It follows that foreigners are paying about 
4 cents less a bushel for our grain than they are credited 
with paying in our trade returns. And as we are exporting 
weekly about eight million bushels of corn and wheat, this in 
itself means an overestimate in the value of our exports of say 
$320,000 a week. In one sense this is a small item, amounting 
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to perhaps no more than $15,000,000 a year—an amount equal to 
scarcely 1% per cent. of the value of our total exports. But 
there is only too good reason to believe that there are other items 
of very similar nature. For instance, there is little doubt that 
much of the petroleum exported by the Standard Oil Company 
is sold for less than the domestic quotation, while it is at the 
domestic quotation that all exports of oil are valued in making 
up the trade returns. Then, again, there can be no question that 
our imports are undervalued in our trade returns though to what 
extent it is impossible to say. 

But it is evident that the reported trade balances in our favor 
are larger than the actual and we much doubt if the actual balances 
are more than large enough to offset the foreign indebtedness 
constantly accruing against us on account of interest charges, 
ocean freights and expenditures of Americans abroad. At any 
rate, we have at present seemingly no power to draw gold from 
Europe. Rather is Europe, and in the face of the great reported 
trade balances in our favor, more likely to draw gold from us. 
And gold moving away means a contraction of our currency, 
followed by contraction of the credit fabric based thereon, forced 
sales of goods, price and trade depression. We have experienced 
such results before as we have experienced expansion, rising 
prices, trade revival, when gold moved back again. In short, we 
have been subjected to trade cycles dependent on the move- 
ments of gold, And to these movements the cosmopolitan 
financiers who profit from such cycles, buying on the depres- 
sion, selling on the rise, and to whom the world is indebted 
have the key. By calling for payment of part of this indebt- 
edness they can draw gold away from us, one of the debtor 
nations, cause price depression, wreck industries and then 
when they have bought the wrecks loosen the purse strings, 
extend credits, inflate prices, sell out. And at this time there 
are indications that a call upon us for a payment of part of our 
indebtedness is imminent, a payment they may force, though 
such indebtedness is represented by sundry stocks and bonds and 
not payable by its terms on call, by dumping securities which we 
have given them in times past upon our markets. The cutting 
off of the supply of gold from the Transvaal, the demands upon 
London for gold, the struggle to keep up the British gold reserves 
may, not unlikely will, force this dumping. And if there comes 
this dumping, this drawing upon us for gold, there will be an 
end to our boom in prices. Such is the main factor upon which 
the movement of prices in the immediate future is dependent, and 
this being the factor, and the development of this factor being 
uncertain, known only, if at all, to those who directly control it, 
the cosmopolitan financiers, we can but guess what that move- 
ment will be. 





The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
C-tarrh Cure is the only positive cure known tothe medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutionrl treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, acting cirecily upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers, that they offer Once Hundred Dollars for any case that 


it failsto cure, Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
AZ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best.—Advt. 








Faster Than Ever to California. 


‘The Overland Limited,’’ Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line, leaves Chicago daily 6.30 P. M., arrives San 
Francisco afternoon third day and Los Angeles next morning. 
No change of cars, all meals in dining car. Buffet, smoking 
and library cars, with barber. The best of everything. ‘‘ The 
Pacific Express’’ leaves Chicago daily 10 30 P. M., with first- 
class and through tourist sleepers to California. Personally 
conducted excursions every Thursday. Illustrated pamphlet 
describing fully this wonderful state sent free on application to 
Chicago and North-Western Railway. H. W. Beyers, 601 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Advé. 





THE PEOPLE’ S FORUM. 


The state press is doing its best to keep the people in ignor- 
ance of the middle-road Populist movement. I have not heard 
of a man who is not opposed to fusion. We, the Brunswick 
county mid-roaders, will organize soon to ask for no quarter and 
grant none. I am doing all I can to awaken the people. 

S. K. Mints, Shallotte, N. C. 
* 

It has been hard to start reorganization in Nebraska, and it 
now comes somewhat through the Prohibition and Union Reform 
element, but it is going to be independent of old party fusion, 
and reliable. I think the Populist element will have the working 
force that will insure its pre-eminence, that we are well started 
and that fusion will be defeated this fall. 

Let the brethren all be hopeful of Nebraska. 

LUCIEN STEBBINS, North Platte, Neb. 
* 

I met with my county committee this summer and insisted 
upon organization of every precinct in the county (Tipton), 
telling them I had organized my district and urging them to 
go to work, which they promised to do. We carry our district 
over all other parties. You need have no fear but that Barker 
and Donnelly will be our candidates, for I have not heard one 
dissenting voice. Our party seems more determined than ever. 
I am hopeful that we will get in fighting trim by next year. 

W. L. WALKER, Wilkinsville, Tenn. 
* 

If there ever was a time for work this is the time. We have 
a club here of thirty-one members, all straight for Barker and 
Donnelly, and I think we will gain members faster from now until 
spring than we have through the summer. I thinka great many 
negroes will vote our ticket next year who have been voting the 
Republican. I intend to do all I can to organize my county 
(Sumner) and I think that Macon and Trousdale counties can 
also be organized when we get the brethren waked up. 

T. B. Srmpson, Bethpage, Tenn. 
* Hk 

We are undertaking to organize our county (Williamson). 
Times are hard with us and our crops are very short. 

H. G. Roserts, Priest, Tenn. 


** 


This is an off year in Tennessee politics ; no elections to be 
held. Yet I think it the year for Populists to begin effecting 
their organization. Iam willing to do my full share, and bear 
my portion of any burden that may be necessary to effect a close, 
compact, complete organization, providing there are others, if 
only a few, who will help, take an equal interest and make equal 
effort. I will do my best to help straighten the party up once 
more. 

A. A. DE Lone, Gallatin, Tenn. 


ok 


I do not know a single Populist in our county (Madison) 
who favors fusion with any other party. So far as I know our 
people are perfectly satisfied with the nominations made at Cin- 
cinnati. We are slow in starting to organize our precinct clubs, 
but I have no doubt of our people uniting to a man in the clubs 
before long. I hope you will hear a good account from us before 
long. 

Joun J, Boon, Jackson, Tenn. 


*L* 


It is painful for me to say that it is almost impossible to 
reorganize the Populist party of Virginia in the face of an election 
law by which the machine Democrats can and do mark the igno- 
rant negro vote to the extent necessary for their success, so 
virtually disfranchising all who oppose them, I have always 
opposed fusion and most deeply regret the favor shown it by 
many of our leading men in Virginia. We have votes sufficient 
here to elect enough members of the Legislature to at least hold 
the balance of power, but under our election law they count for 
naught. I am glad to see that the outlook is rapidly growing 
more hopeful for the ultimate triumph of our party and its 
principles. 

J. H. Hopson, Chairman Peoples Party of Va., 
Belona, Va. 
* 
Virginia is for the present hopelessly under the control of 
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the Democratic machine, run by a minority of the party, the 
majority being as helpless as we Populists are. The people favor 
Tyler for U. $. Senator, the bosses Martin, but Tyler has 
no show. 

Wau. F. Jackson, Olga, Va. 


The Southern Railway’s Excellent Service to all Points South and 
Southwest. 


The Southern Railway, the chief as well as the popular 
artery of travel between Philadelphia and Washington and all 
points south and southwest, maintains a superb service of mag- 
nificently equipped trains which leave Philadelphia daily at 7.20 
A. M., 5.34 P. M., and 6.55 P. M., reaching without change all 
the chief southern cities. 

The Washington and Southwestern Vestibule Limited, which 
has long been famous as one of the handsomest trains in America, 
now has an added feature of attaction in the form of a beautiful 
library and observation car. This will be very much appreciated 
by the traveling public, as it affords an opportunity of viewing 
under the most favorable circumstances the charming sub-scenery 
of the historic Piedmont region, as well as the uplands of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. The car is for the use of 
all passengers holding Pullman tickets, and is handsomely 
furnished with easy, richly upholstered, movable chairs. It also 
has a wide, fully covered extension platform at the rear, capable 
of accommodating quite a large number of people who may pre- 
fer to travel in the open air and enjoy the unobstructed view of 
the whirling panorama. 

The Washington and Southwestern Limited leaves Philadel- 
phia at 6.55 P. M. daily, and is composed of Pullman drawiag 
room sleeping cars to Asheville, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Knoxville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn., Montgomery, Ala., 
and New Orleans, La. In addition to these it carries one first 
class thoroughfare coach, as well as a well appointed dining car, 
in which meals are served between Philadelphia and New Orleans. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that the Southern Railway 
is the only railroad in the South operating a system of dining 
cars, and the menu and meals upon them are maintained at the 
highest standard. 

The Washington and Chattanooga Limited of the Southern 
Railway, leaving Philadelphia daily at 5.34 P. M., is another 
handsome train. It carries through Pullman Drawing-room 
sleeping cars to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., via 
Lynchburg, Va., and Bristol, Tenn. 

Combined café, parlor and observation cars are operated 
between Radford, Va., and Attalla, Ala. Meals are served in the 
café compartment at all hourson the European plan. Luxurious 
chairs in the Parlor Compartments are available for passengers at 
a moderate charge, the observation portion of car affording a 
most comfortable location for viewing this magnificent scenery. 
Passengers occupying Pullman cars have use of this car without 
extra charge. 

The New York and Florida Express, leaving Philadelphia 
daily at 5.34 P. M., carries Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping 
Cars to Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S. C., and Augusta, Ga., via Charlotte, N. C. Connections are 
made at Columbus, S. C., with the Charleston Division for 
Charleston, S. C., and at Trenton Junction for Aiken, S. C, 

The United States Fast Mail of the Southern Railway, leaving 
Washington, D. C., daily at 11.15 A. M., connecting train leaving 
Philadelphia 7.20 A. M,, is one of the most popular trains 
operated in the South. This is composed of thoroughfare 
coaches and Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars between 
Washington, D. C., and New Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Charlotte, N. C., Augusta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., with 
Pullman Sleeping Cars between Salisbury, N. C., and Memphis, 
Tenn., and Dining Car between Washington, D. C., and Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Mr. Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish rates, 
time-tables and any further information. —A dz. 








Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. ll 
druggists.—Advt, 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


Japanese Literature. 
By W. C. 








A FMistory of Japanese Literature. Aston. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co, §1.50. 

The literary field of the far East has lain fallow for many 
long years owing mainly to the unusual and almost insurmount- 
able obstacles that meet the would-be student step by step. De- 
spite these many and unknown barriers, Mr. Aston took upon 
himself the grave responsibility of properly presenting to English- 
speaking people a history of Japanese literature. A late English 
Secretary of Legation to the Empire of the Mikado, he has had 
many opportunities for study and research, such as few other 
foreigners have had. That he has taken full advantage of his 
opportunities the present book is ample witness. Mr. Aston has 
had to meet and surmount difficulties in this work such as are 
not encountered by the student of European literature. All 
languages of Europe have much in common and it is possible for 
the scholar to convey the meaning, although, perhaps, not the 
beauty of expression, in almost a literal translation of any given 
work. But to do so in the case of Japanese or Chinese literature 
is absolutely impossible. Then again, he who makes a study of 
any known literature has books and references of former writers 
in almost unlimited numbers to fall back upon for any needed 
assistance. Not so with our author, He is very like the mariner 
sailing on an unknown sea and without compass. In his own 
words ; 


‘The historian of their (Japanese) literature is therefore thrown mainly 
upon his own resources, and must do his best, by a direct examination 
of those works which the verdict of posterity has marked out as most 
worthy of notice, to ascertain their character and place in literature, and to 
grasp as far as possible the ideas which inspired them. * * * Injustice 
to Japanese literature, it is right to draw attention to some obstacles which 
prevent any translation from giving an idea of its merits. Even when they 
(the translators) have a competent knowledge of the language they cannot 
possibly reproduce all the metaphors, allusions, quotations and illustrations 
which torm the stock of the Japanese author, and which are in great part 
unintelligible without a profusion of explanatory notes intolerable to the 
reader. Another difficulty arises from the fact that a Japanese word, 
frequently covers a meaning which is only approximately the same as that 
of the corresponding English term, or calls up quite different associations. 
* * #* In the world of thought and sentiment, the differences, though 
less tangible, are even moreimportant. * * * When to these are added 
the ordinary difficulties which beset the task of rendering thought from one 
language into another, and which are incomparably greater in the case of 
an idiom so different from our own, it will be seen that it is not possible to 
do justice to Japanese literature by translation.” 


In our opinion Mr. Aston is over modest, for he has man- 
aged to present to the reader a well balanced, thoughtful and 
at the same time pleasing history of Japanese literature. The 
reader will be very apt to expect a dry and heavy book, but in 
this he will be pleasantly disappointed, for the book is a readable 
one from cover to cover, is not long winded or cumbersome, 
but uniformly bright and interesting. 

From a study of Japanese literature one fact stands forth 
boldly and challenges the reader’s attention. It is the remark- 
able and potent influence the literature of China has had on 
that of Japan, and indeed of other neighboring countries of the 
East. It might not be far from the truth to say that the litera- 
ture of Japan is but the offspring of that of China. Chinese 
literature, and in truth China itself, was well advanced long 
before the Greek and Roman influence was felt in Europe. 
In fact, at the time of Confucius the Chinese were a highly 
civilized and intelligent people practicing the arts of peace and 
living well ordered and moral lives that would do honor to any 
people of our own day. Unquestionably the first, and we might 
almost say the only civilized people of that day, it was but 
natural that they should be the guiding and moving influence 
of the age. History is not clear as to the origin of the Jap- 
anese, but it would seem their original home was somewhere 
within the boundaries of the Chinese Empire, that they migrated 
through Corea to Japan taking with them as a matter of course 
the prominent features of Chinese life and thought. From 
these ancient times until very recently Japan has been not only 
intellectually, but politically dependent on the Flowery King- 
dom. Our author on this point says: ‘‘ What Greece and 
Rome have been to Europe, China has been to the nations of 
the Far East. Japan, in particular, is very deeply indebted to 
it. There is no department of Japanese national life and thought 
whether material civilization, religion, morals, political organi- 
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zation, language, or literature, which does not bear traces of 
Chinese influence.’’ Still, as the years go by it will be noted 
that while this foreign influence was most marked, the litera- 
ture and everything else Japanese, carries the impress of Jap- 
anese national character. At times the light of national life 
burned very low but was ever present, until within the last 
thirty years we find in the Island Empire a stable and progres- 
sive spirit of independence. 

About the year 660 A. D. Japanese literature begins to 
emerge and take a distinct place, so slowly, however, that the 
first written book in Japanese was only completed in 712. From 
this on for a period of some five hundred years its march is 
always onward and upward. Then came a gradual reaction that 
became so marked as to induce Mr. Aston to call the period the 
‘* Dark Age.’’ Then for upwards of four hundred years Japanese 
literature struggled in hands unable to uphold its former great- 
ness. Mr. Aston notes the ‘‘ Revival of Learning’ in 1603, 
that has continued down to the present day. ‘Till this period 
Japanese authors had addressed themselves almost exclusively to 
the cultured class and those gathered around the court. Thus 
for more than a thousand years Japanese literary talent thought 
it unnecessary to pay the slightest attention to the great mass of 
the Japanese people, but devoted itself to the pleasure and for 
the greatness of the ruling classes. It is also interesting to note 
that the great majority of famous Japanese authors of the period 
were women of the court. In literature they held a predominat- 
ing position as the men did in the arts of war. This peculiar 
state of affairs continued until another wave of Chinese influence 
swept over the Empire dethroning woman and reducing her to a 
position akin to slavery. Our author evidently is in cordial 
sympathy with the modern Japanese in condemning the Chinese 
influence and strenuously opposing any tendency toward reap- 
proachment. We can no better express his views than in quoting 
the comment of the late Count Terashima, of Japan, to the author 
on the effects of this influence. ‘‘I was one day walking with 
Count Terashima in one of those beautiful creations of the land- 
scape gardener’s art which abound in Tokio. He pointed to a 
grove of fir trees standing by an artificial lake, which had been 
trimmed and trained by generations of gardeners into quaint and 
not unpleasing but stunted shapes. ‘There,’ he said, ‘is an 
emblem of the Japanese nation under the Bakufu (Shogunate). 
That is what Chinese learning did for us.’ ”’ 

Mr. Aston evidently thinks that under foreign, particularly 
English, tutelage Japanese literature should have a bright and 
wholesome future. He seems to have a real affection for ‘‘ the 
Yankees of the East,’’ drawing as bright a picture as truthful- 
ness will admit and explaining away as far as possible, such 
adverse reports as have gained credence abroad. Now that our 
appetite has been whetted for the literature of the Far East we 
trust Edmund Gosse will find someone capable enough to write 
of the literature of China. Here is a field broad and unlimited 
and as yet untouched. 

* 
* 
Sociology of Hawaii. 


The Making of Hawaii. By WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. §2. 


Prof, Blackman gives us not a history of the Hawaiian 
people, although necessarily tracing it ina general way, but a 
serious, thoughtful ‘‘ study of their social, political, and moral 
development.’’ For many and obvious reasons, which are pointed 
out in the preface, the Hawaiian Islands present an exceptionally 
rich and interesting field to the student of sociology and especially 
social evolution. The publication, at this time, of the work 
before us was doubtless induced by a very proper desire to avail 
of the new interest in Hawaii which recent political developments 
has created, not less than by the hope that the book should 
prove valuable, as it unquestionably will, in assisting toa just 
and intelligent settlement of many perplexing questions which 
now press for solution. Yet it may be remarked that Prof. 
Blackman has been at work during more than ten years gathering 
the facts and information upon which to base his study, and 
therefore while the publication of his book may have been a 
little hurried by reason of recent events the work is in no sense 
prepared to meet a current demand, but is one of thoroughly sub- 
stantial qualities. Indeed, notwithstanding the narrow field to 
which it is confined and its strict application to a special study 
of this alone, the work must be regarded as a much more than 
ordinarily important contribution to our knowledge of social laws 
and problems. 

The social and political history of Hawaii falls naturally into 
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three periods, which Prof. Blackman calls the Early—prior to the 
discovery of the islands in 1778 ; the Middle—terminating ‘‘with 
the arrival of the American missionaries in 1820 ; and the Later— 
coming up to the present. Again, he finds three principal eras 
since the discovery—‘‘ the eras of sandalwood, of whaling vessels, 
and of sugar.’’ And in each the thoughtful mind will perceive 
the mass of the native population has suffered, if not actually at 
least relatively. The sugar industry, while a highly valuable 
one, has brought serious social evils in its train. And these are 
not confined to the Kanakas alone. Look a little more closely and 
we shall find many points of similitude in the years gone by. 
Way back there was such a difference, mental and physical as 
well as material, between the native chiefs and people as to lead 
some to consider them of different races. The author states the 
facts and in doing so a law which is as operative to-day as ever 
before in the world’s history. ‘‘ The chiefly families represent 
the race after having been full-fed, protected, relieved of undue 
burdens, /omz-lomi-ed, honored, and trained in freedom and self- 
respect from immemorial times ; the ‘masses’ show what the 
physical and the hereditary effects of hunger, exposure, excessive 
though irregular toil, political tyranny, ignorance, and slavish 
fear can do for man.’’ This picture of the past needs but little 
touching up to fit the present. Albeit the scene has changed 
and the old actors fallen out or into a subordinate place and 
many new figures appeared on the Hawaiian stage, the old life 
play goes on much the same though apparently very different 
and greatly improved. In the fierce struggle of daily life brains 
and moral stamina are certain to triumph, and those individuals 
or that race which possesses most markedly these requisites to 
success and progress becomes dominant. 


“The social future of Hawaii,’ writes Prof. Blackman, ‘‘ will be 
determined mainly by the relative growth or decay of its three racial 
elements. That the pure-blood native will be a steadily dwindling fact or, 
—relatively to the whole population, if not absolutely, admits of no 
doubt. That the part Hawaiians will for some time to come increase in 
number, and then tend gradually to disappear as a separate element, 
seems likely. That the number of Asiatics will diminish, subsequently to 
the application to Hawaii of the United States contract labor laws, is for 
many reasons probable.’’ 


Prof. Blackman therefore anticipates that the future will 
witness a need in Hawaii for immigrants. These he pre- 
supposes will be white. This raises the mooted question of the 
fittedness of the white man for life in the tropics. The author 
dissents from the opinion of Kidd as expressed in his work on 
‘*The Control of the Tropics,’’ and believes that science and 
care will surmount such obstacles as exist, which, in any event, 
are much less serious in Hawaii than in many lands lying in the 
same latitude. 

It would be interesting to follow the author as he traces 
racial evolution in the Hawaiian Islands, shows how alien races 
have come there, what part and place they have taken and how 
they have affected each other and the native people. But this is 
here impossible. Captain Cook is shown in a very unenviable 
light. He and his sailors were first received with the greatest 
kindness and hospitality, which they requited with insult and 
outrage and by sowing the seeds of a disease which has wrought 
frightful havoc among the native population ever since. This 
was all Cook accomplished except to win the hostility of the 
Hawaiians. We are told he did try unsuccessfully ‘‘ to improve 
the native swine by the introduction of an English breed.’’ In 
contradistinction the work and influence of Vancouver a few 
years later makes a very bright page, and properly so. The 
author speaks highly of the missionaries and of their strenuous 
efforts to bring order out of chaos, Many have spoken and 
written of these men and women in anything but complimentary 
terms, ascribing to them all sorts of motives save pure and noble 
ones. In the Hawaiian Islands the missionaries met great oppo- 
sition, but this came from the foreign element there consisting 
generally of men of bad character who left no stone unturned to 
defame the missionary and break down the rules he endeavored 
to establish—rules aiming to restrain vice. The missionaries also 
devoted much intelligent effort to the material development of the 
islands. ‘‘On the whole,’’ says Prof. Blackman, ‘‘the charge 
often made against the missionaries that they had no concern 
for the industrial welfare of the natives cannot be sustained, as 
respects the most of them.’’ 

The mechanical part of the book does full credit to its pub- 
lishers. An evident misprint occurs on p. 144 where 1843 is 
given as the date of the foundation of the Annexation Club. It 
should be 1893 we think. 
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Self Help and State Action. 


Looking Forward, or the Story of an American Farm. By JOHN R. ROGERS. 
Tacoma, Wash.: Spike Publishing Company. $2.50. 


A story set in Kansas running over some years past based 
largely on actual happenings and some years future drawn, of 
course, from the imagination, by Governor Rogers, now of the 
State of Washington, in which he endeavors to show the 
American farmer a way out of the economic wilderness and from 
a point short of control of the national government, of gaining 
which control within any reasonable time he appears to despair, 
Through control of the individual state governments and through 
state action, state laws independent of any national reform, Gov. 
Rogers sees a way by which the farmers may gain economic inde- 
pendence, assure to themselves prosperity. And it is this way, 
this way of which he has dreamed of the American farmer 
helping himself, and so all his kindred toilers, a dream which is 
not unrealizable, which he hopes to see realized, and the realiza- 
tion of which he has written this book to further that he here 
depicts. He paints the picture of the growing burden of debt 
that weighs upon many American farmers and which under 
present conditions they are quite powerless to rid themselves of 
in all its distressing colors, paints the hopeless struggle, the loss 
of home, the breaking up of family. 

And the home remedy that the farmers of any granger state 
may apply if they will get together, act together and control the 
legislation of their state. 

First.—A stay law for two years, halting the foreclosure of 
mortgages, giving farmers time to turn round in and avail of the 
life giving and value giving legislation to follow. 

Second.—The abolishment of all laws for the collection of 
debts of future making so as to encourage the doing of all busi- 
ness on a cash basis, so as to put an end to unscrupulous money 
lenders tempting or driving farmers into debt with the purpose 
and expectation of getting possession of their property at forced 
sales for much less than value; an abolition quite radical, but 
no more so and no less human and tending in the direction of 
justice, says Governor Rogers, than the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt. 

Third.— The issue of non interest bearing state warrants to 
pay for all local, county and state improvements and receivable 
for taxes, such warrants to be issued in such denominations and 
form as to fit them for a convenient circulating medium. Such 
warrants being issued only to the amount of the tax levy could 
not depreciate and would readily circulate from hand to hand in 
the want of a sufficient national currency. 

Fourth.—The exemption of homesteads from taxation which 
would have somewhat the effect of the single tax, namely throw 
an increased burden on land held for speculation and so discourage 
such holding, 

Such laws, reasons Governor Rogers, would increase the 
value of farm lands, give a chance for debt burdened farmers to 
dispose of their farms, save the equity and start anew in life on a 
smaller farm debt free and at the same time supply a circulating 
medium that would not come under the base of the national Con- 
stitution, that would provide the means for doing business on a 
cash basis and so enable farmers to keep out of debt, maintain in 
the future economic independence. And more too; they would 
provide the toiler in the cities with an escape from intolerable 
conditions for it being made impossible for an alien landlord to 
hold land in competition with homesteaders, taxation falling upon 
the former to the exclusion of the latter, land monc poly would be 
broken up, for it would be the interest of such alien owners to 
sell not to hold and so would be offered to home seekers many 
attractive opportunities, the opportunity to the toiler in the city 
to take up a homestead assuring him a living, and on terms not 
prohibitive, would be open to him as of yore. And with such 
opportunity for escape from intolerable conditions, intolerable 
conditions would not be, could not be imposed upon him, for if 
they were to the soil he would go. 

In sending us a copy of his work, which by the way is sadly 
in need of overhauling by a good proof reader, and for which a 
very prohibitive price is asked for a very inferior product of the 
book maker’s art Governor Rogers writes : 


‘I do not think that the story of the western farmer has ever been 
fully told. In this book I have endeavored to set it forth. The teachings 
of the book may be summarized under this head: Self Help and State 
Action, The farmers of the western states need relief. I have shown 
how they may be able to obtain it for themselves. 

‘*For overburdened labor I would prepare a way of escape. The 
laborer and the operative cannot help themselves in captivity. As with the 


Israelites in Egypt, the only possible relief is found in a ‘ Promised Land.’ 
If the unemployed in the cities, if those who do not know what else to do 
were enabled to apply their labor to natural opportunities free from the 
demands of aggregated wealth, help would come to the toiler. Now, as 
anciently, the voice of God is heard: ‘Let My People Go.’ Buta way of 
escape must first be prepared, a promised land created. In my book I have 
endeavored to show how this may be done. 

“‘The work is one upon which I have spent a good deal of time. 
Twenty-one years ago I was a farmer and an Alliance organizer. I thor- 
oughly know the life I have endeavored to depict.’’ 


And from the book itself we quote two scraps as showing the 
trend of our author’s thought. 


‘The right to life? Why that 1eally means a right toa living, or it 
means nothing at all. It means a right to the natural opportunities for 
obtaining one by the exercise of one’s own labor, free from tribute imposed 
by anybody. Where did any man get ‘the right’ to prevent his brother 
from enjoying the free gifts of God to all? Liberty? Why, that means 
freedom from the payment of tribute to those who unjustly demand it. 
How could a man be free who wasn’t ? Why longerjuggle with words? The 
right of all to pursue happiness means the ability of all to obtain it. If all 
cannot obtain it, because denied to natural bounties, the right is denied. 

‘* Did you ever think that the ‘ life, liberty and pursuit of happiness’ of 
the Declaration of Independence, and, in fact, all the natural requirements 
of men upon the earth are included in Free Land and Free Exchange, or 
exchange at cost? Well, they are. Give a family sufficient land for self 
support, free from all taxation, make it inalienable save by direct sale, and 
then secure to them the right of free exchange without the payment of any 
sort of tribute to anybody ; free them completely from the claims of rent, 
profit and interest, and give them public facilities for exchange at cost. 
Freedom in these things and security in their results comprise all the 
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natural rights of man ; all other rights are artificial and conventional.’ 
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IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
imvented te 
prevent 
and eure Colds, Catarrh. 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 

Send stamp for description and testimonials to 
Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 














FOR DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, QUINSY 
and all Throat Troubles, use Thompson’s 
Diphtheria Cure. 50 cents a Bottle. 
THOMPSON DIPHTHERIA CURE CO. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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Paciric RAILWAY 


IMPERIAL LIMITED 


The Latest Canadian 
Pacific Overland Flyer 


100 HOURS BETWEEN MONTREAL 
AND VANCOUVER WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF CARS 


Leaving Philadelphia and New York 
daily until farther notice. 

connecting at Vaucouver with luxur- 
fous steamers of the Royal Mail and Can- 
adian-Australian S S. Lines. 

For China, Japan, Philippines, 
Hawalian Islands and Australia. 

For further Information, descriptive 
pamphlets, etc., inquire of 


H. McMUTRIE, Acent 
8d and Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 


E. VY. SKINNER, G. E. A. 
358 Broadway, New York 








CATARRH. 
BLANCHARD’S octet rnnaier 
ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


And Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 


Endorsed by Physicians and recommended 
by Editors of ing Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Irritation of the Air Passage. Is 
pa of value in Croup and Inflammation 
of the x. 


Testimonials: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 2, 1898. 
“I ordered from you a few weeks oO an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. I 
went home two weeks ago and found my son 
suffering from Catarrh, so I gave him my In- 
haler. I want you to send me another one. Find 
enclosed postage for same. I believe it will cure 

me. 
W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street. 





Oapzn, UTax, Oct. 18, 1898. 
“IT have received your Inhaler and find that it 
gives positively good service.” 
WILLIAM GLASSMAN, Editor The Standard. 
New WHAtToom, WasH., Jan. 23, 1899. 


sa avtog meet your Inhaler and Oatarrh Cure, 

I think it is helping me more than anything I 

ever took before. I have persuaded two of my 

friends to let me send for them too. This place 

out here is the worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The 

climate is so damp and there are only a few peo- 
le who do not have some form of Catarrh. 
hanking you once more, I remain,’’ 


MISS A WALLACE. 


Price of Complete Outfit, postpaid, $1.00. 

Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money refunded 
to purchaser. 


Get two of your friends to order 
with you, remit us §2.00 and we FREE 


will mail you one inhaler............ 


AGENTS WANTED 
BLANCHARD MFG. CO. 
Dep’t. 199 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When writing mention THz AMERICAN. 
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Che Ultimate has Been Attained 


No further improvement can possibly 
be made. 

The new contract of the Penn Mutual 
contains the following clause: 


“* This Policy ts absolutely incontesta- 
ble from date of issue for any cause, ex- 
cepl non-payment of premium.” 


Which means simply this: Every re- 
Striction, every condition, save one—the 
payment of premium—has been elimi- 
nated from the contract, making it a 
simple promise to pay. 


The Penn Mutual Contract 
also Guarantees 
1st. A Cash Surrender Value, or 


2d. A Loan equal in amount to the 
cash value, or 


3d. Extended Insurance for the Fu// 
amount of Policy, without the 
request of the policy-holder, or 


4th. A Paid-up Policy. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Werzer’s Dictionary of Synonyms & Antonyms, 
Hiythology and Familiar Phrases. 


’ A book that should bein the vest 
i pocket of every person, because it 
mei tells you the right word to use. 
ae} No Two Words in the English 
Language Have Exactly the 
Same Significance. To express 
Rthe precise meaning that one in- 
tends to convey @ dictionary of 
b Synonyms is needed to avoid repe- 
tition. The strongest figure of 
speech is antithesis. In this dic- 
mi tionary the appended Antonyms 
me. will, therefore, be found extremely 

@ivaluable. Contains many other 
features such as Mythology, 
Familiar Allusions and For- 
eign Phrases, Prof. Loisette’s Memory 
System, ‘The Art of Never Porgosting, * ete., 
etc. This wonderful little book bound in a neat 
cloth binding and sent postpaid for $0.25. Full 
Leather, gilt edge, $0.40, postpaid. Order at 
once. Send for our large book catalogue, free. 

Address a!! orders to 
THE WERNER COMPANY, 

Publishers and Manufacturers, AERON, O2T0. 




















“Picturesque Scenery!” 


NEELY’S 
New Series of Picturesque 
America. 


Given Away by the 
BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


The first volume containing thirty-two 
superb half tone engravings, 8x1o inches, 
made from photographs in the Eastern 
portion of the United States, in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, Shenandoah Valley, 
and the surrounding historical territory. 

These views include New York Harbor, 
Brooklyn Bridge, Susquehanna River, 
Harper’s Ferry with John Brown’s Fort, 
Jcehn Brown’s Monument, Jefferson’s 
Rock, Battlefields at Winchester and 
Fisher’s Hill, Cheat River, Indian Creek, 
Oid National Road, etc. 

These views have been selected from 
the famous series of photographs owned 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Sent FREE to any address in the United 
S'ates, Canada or Mexico upon receipt of 
twelve (12) cents in stamps or coin to 
cover postage and packing. 

Copy may be seen at any ticket office 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

In sending orders, address, D, B. Mar- 
tin, Manager Passenger Traffic, Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md , mark- 
ing envelope ‘‘ Picturesque Scenery.”’ 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


The Baronet and the Butterfly. A Valentine with a Verdict. New York: 
R. H. Russell. §1. 


We read of the iron age, the golden age, and every other 
kind of age in the pages of history, but the spirit of the time 
seems to herald the coming of a new, the advertising age. Time 
was, and that only a few years since, when modern advertising 
contented itself with a few leading trades. To-day it is as deep 
as the sea and broad asthe land. It is boundless, The spirit of 
progress demands advertising, for without our business would 
languish and die as a man denied the nourishment of life. But 
like nearly every other good thing it is carried too far. What 
will future generations think of a people who boldly advertise 
their daughters for sale on the matrimonial market, much as they 
do their other blooded and valuable live stock. Surely the picture 
will not be an elevating one! Then, too, it is surely far from a 
dignified proceeding for an author, a minister or an artist to de- 
liberately appear as a chief figure head in a court of law for the 
one and only purpose of attracting the widest possible public 
attention and thus trading on cheap notoriety. The public 
patiently puts up with much, but there is a limit even to its good 
nature and if you put your ear to the ground you may hear the 
threatening rumble of the approaching storm of an outraged 
public’s wrath. Some things are too precious and too sacred to 
be bandied and tossed about in the public press and courts of law, 
and the ill-advised and mistaken individuals who thus trade will 
awaken some day, as others before them, sadder but wiser men. 

The artist world is well acquainted with F. McNeil Whistler 
and in its mind his works speak for themselves. The present 
book does not, however, demand the art critic but is in fact the 
detailed proceedings of a suit at law between Mr. Whistler and 
a certain Sir William Eden. Doubtless, to his artist friends, the 
account will be an interesting one, and the decision of the French 
Court, establishing ‘‘the absolute right of the artist to control 
the destiny of his handiwork, and, at all times, and in all circum- 
stances, to refuse its delivery into unseemly and ridiculous hands,’’ 
may establish a valuable precedent. Why the public at large 
should show any interest or desire any information in the matter 
we fail to comprehend and this being so the benefits accruing 
from the beautiful and artistically designed book before us must 
be zz. 

* Dk 
Kenilworth. By SiR WALTER Scott. Abridged and edited by Mary H. 
Norris. New York: American Book Company. 50 cents. 


The wisdom displayed in publishing selections from the 
most notable works of famous authors for school work is 
unquestioned, and it is at the same time the uniform excellence 
with which they are edited is a matter for sincere congratulation. 
It is very difficult to pick and choose from the works of a 
prolific writer the book that will most nearly convey to the 
student the particular style and power of expression for which 
he is noted. To select from the many beautiful and inspiring 
tales of Sir Walter Scott is an unusually hard task, for critics are 
divided between at least a half dozen of the historical romances 
that make up what we know as the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.’’ The 
choice of ‘‘ Kenilworth,’’ however, shows good taste and true 
judgment as nowhere else does the great power of Sir Walter 
Scott’s pen show to better advantage, and in no other of his 
many works can we find a period of history so full of intense and 
romantic interest as the days of the ‘‘ Good Queen Bess.’’ Miss 
Norris demonstrates thorough knowledge of her work in the way 
she makes the necessary abridgement of the story to fit the 
limited time allotted to such work in the school year. The book 
is gotten up in a substantial way. 


*L* 


In Castle and Colony. By E. RaAyNzER. Chicago: H. S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50. 


Within the last two or three years fiction has turned much in 
the direction of the historical novel. Perhaps we might say re- 
turned to that school. Yet in literature as in other things there 
is evolution, and so when we speak of such a recurrence we do 
not mean—no more than should we expect—a resurrection of the 
Sir Walter Scott or any other specific form of historical novel. 
At the moment the historical novel is undoubtedly in the ascen- 
dency not only in popular favor but, what is better if not more 
profitable, in point of actual merit. This statement will scarcely 
be disputed, but if it is we need only point to the books them- 
selves for conclusive proof of its correctness. 





Special Bargain Reference Books 


Books that should be in every Library. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


(The Werner Edition) with 
American Supplement. An epi- 
tome of the world’s knowledge, 
embracing Arts, Sciences, Litera- 
ture, Sports, &c. 30 large 8 vo. 
volumes, nearly 25,000 pages, 
12,000 Illustrations, 671 New 
Maps and Plans, bound in cloth. 
Published at $60.00. Our price, 
$28. 50. 

The following, all in good ser- 
viceable Half-Russia bindings, at 
prices far below the published 
price: 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. 


A Critical Dictionary of En- 
glish Literature and British and 
American Authors, living and 
deceased. By S. AuSTIN ALLI- 
BONE, LL. D. 


With Supplement. By JoHN FOSTER KIRK, 
LL. D. Containing over 37 000 Articles (Authors), 
and Enumerating over 93,000 Titles, thus extend- 
ing and bringing duwn to the latest practicable 
date oneof the gieat literary enterprises of the 
century. The entire work containing the 
Names and History of over 83,000 Authors. 


5 volumes, Svo. Half-Russia, $50.00; 
Oar price, $12.50. 


The plan of this extensive work embraces an 
attempt to include in its series of volumes the 
names of all known British and American 
writers of books from the earliest times to the 
present, with biographical sketches of the most 
distinguished of them, and the titles and such 
succinct accounts of their works as are necessary 
to give the inquirer an intelligible insight into 
the xmount and characteristics of their literary 
productions. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of Biography and Myth- 
ology. Containing Memoirs of the 
eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. By JOSEPH THOMAS, 
M.D., LL. D. 


% votumes, 8vo. Half-Russia, $1 .00; 
Our price, 97.00, 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

This valuable work, which for more than 
fifteen years has been in its department without 
a rival in the estimation of scholars, bas lately 
undergone such a complete revision as the lapse 
of time since its first issue rendered necessary, 
and is now offered to the public in a greatly en- 
larged and improved edition, extending to 2,550 
pages, and embracing besides the revisions of 
old articles, several thousand new biographical 
ske'ches, many of them constructed from 
original data, and now for the fiist time appcar- 
ing in print. 


Chambers’ Book of Days, 


A Miscellany of Popular An- 
tiquities in connection with the 
Calendar. Edited by RosErr 
CHAMBERS. 


2 volumes, 8vo. Half-Russia, $12.00; 
Our price, 3.75. 


Embracing matters connected with the Church 
Calendar, including the Popular Festivals, 
Saints’ Days, and other Holidays, with illustra- 
tions of Christian Antiquities in general. 
Phenomena connected with the Seasonal 
Changes, Folk-Lore of the United Kingdom,— 
namely, Popular Notions and Observances con- 
nected with Times and Seasons. Notable 
Events, Biographies, and Anecdot¢s connected 
with the Days of the Year. Articles of Popular 
Archeology of an _ entertaining character. 
Curious, Fugitive, and Inedited Pieces. 


These books may just as well be 
ordered by mail. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Those who remember ‘‘ Free to Serve’’ will remark the 
similarity of the present book. A change of scene and characters, 
the absence of a certain occasional melodramatic touch which 
occurred in the former book, as we think to its detriment, and a 
greater naturalness distinguish the present work from its prede- 
cessor. The author has this time chosen the little Swedish colony, 
which settled along the western bank of the Delaware early in 
the seventeenth century, as the scene in which to work out a 
plot started in old Sweden. ‘‘ From Castle to Colony’’ would 
more correctly indicate the action of this story, which runs easily, 
despite some long jumps in time, and holds attention and interest 
from beginning toend, From a literary standpoint it is a work 
of superior quality ; as a story it is full of action and pathos, 
introducing characters who, while perhaps not so strong as those 
found in ‘‘ Free to Serve’’ are nevertheless well worth the know- 
ing because real and human. One cannot withhold loving admi- 
ration for the noble old Axel Bonde, and it will be hard not to 
feel sympathy for Augustus Pors, even while we rejoice that the 
maiden he bargained for finds another true lover who is more 
worthy of her. Indians are introduced with good effect and 
results. The historical characters and facts are made of secondary 
importance to the story itself, which none the less gains much 
from the natural setting they afford. 


*,* 


The Great Awakening or The Story of the Twenty-second Century. By 
ALBERT ADAMS MERRILL. Boston: George Book Publishing Company. 


The story of a grand leveling of society wherein everyone is 
leveled up, in which the author, a young bank clerk of Boston, 
gives full flight to his imagination, pictures to us his Utopia. 
The central idea of the book is that give men the same environ- 
ments, the same advantages and they will develop equal capabili- 
ties—differences in capacity being but the product of differences 
of environment. And men being insured this in the twenty- 
second century, said century is pictured to us as an era in which 
all men are equally capable and earn equal wage, in which all 
trades, all employments are equally respected, in which all men 
are equals in every sense, in which bosses and hands change 
places constantly, in which the government issues money monthly 
to the value of all the wealth produced and issues it as a dividend 
in equal shares to all men and women. The book is replete with 
peculiar and original ideas, filled with thoughts on political 
economy, pictures of life in the new era, of machines that make 
toil light, of the pleasures and gains of the twenty-second 
century. The author tells the tale as one writing in the twenty- 
second century but who had lived and died in the nineteenth and 
by some strange dispensation had awakened to a new life in the 
twenty-second, with body and mind already mature and full 
grown—just as one might awaken from a sleep of three centuries. 
And so does he write as one addressing a twenty-second century 
audience, at least this is the key he sets for himself though it 
must be confessed he often forgets it, writing as one of us, not 
as one of the new era. This do we often remark, as when we 
find him drawing an illustrntion of the evils of an appreciating 
standard based on the increased share of the product of labor 
going as interest charges that such appreciation causes and then 
are told that in the new republic there are no interest charges. 
Thus do we have a jumbling of nineteenth century arguments, 
and some of them very crude and shallow for even the nineteenth 
century, with conditions of the twenty-second until we are some- 
times half inclined to wish that our nineteenth century man had 
never awakened to be inspired to write this tale. 


* LK 


Indian Currency. An Essay by WILLIAM Fow.Lger. Lindon: Effingham 
Wilson. 1 shilling. 


A protest against putting India upon a gold standard ; some- 
thing that has been resolved upon by the British Government since 
the issue of this pamphlet. The spirit in which Mr. Fowler 
approaches the subject can be gathered from the mere mention of 
the fact that he approvingly quotes Lord Overstone to the effect 
that ‘‘no civilized government can undertake to determine, from 
time to time, how much the legal tender currency should be 
increased or decreased.’’ In other words, this must be left to be 
determined by the accidents, discoveries, etc., affecting the pro- 
duction of the precious metals. To leave the volume of currency 
and its value to be so determined is barbaric, a relic of supersti- 
tion and barbarism. The truly civilized state and just govern- 
ment not only can but must determine how much the legal tender 
currency should be increased or decreased from time to time, for 


















ILLING 
TO HELP 


Securing free- 
dom from the grip 
of catarrh makes 
loyal friends for 
the liberator. 

Pe-ru-na has 
been making 
friends of this 
kind for many 
years. Itcures 
eatarrh wher- 

ever located. 
\ Mrs. R. Eades, 
of 85 Twenty- 
eighth St., De- 
troit, Mich., is one of the many thou- 
sand of Pe-ru-na’sfriends. This iswhat 
she says to Dr. Hartman: 

‘*We have used your Pe-ru-na with 
the most remarkable results and would 
not be without it. We have always 
recommended it to our friends. A few 
years ago I purchased a bottle of your 
Pe-ru-na and after seeing its results, 
recommended it to my grocer who was 
troubled with dyspepsia, the curing of 
which induced her to sell it in her 
store. She has sold large amounts of 
it. My daughter has just been cured 
of jaundice with Pe-ru-na. My pen 
would grow weary were I to begin to 
tell you of the numerous cures Pe-ru-na 
has effected in our immediate vicinity 
within the last couple of years.” 

Dr. Hartman, President of the Surgi- 
cal Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, will counsel 
and prescribe for fifty thousand women 
this year free ofcharge. Every suffer- 
ing woman should write for special 
question blank for women, and have 
Dr. Hartman’s book, ‘‘Health and 
Reauty.” All druggists sell Pe-ru-na. 


The American’s 
Special Clubs 


It is highly ~ 9 that all straight Popu- 
list papers shall obtain the largest possible 
circulations. To help secure this we have made 
al arrangements which enable you to get 
the leading papers at the very minimum cost. 
Ther ar subscription price of THe AmMERI- 
caw is $2.00 perannum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the following named 
papers, for the amount stated osite the name 
of each paper respectively, to wit :—with 


THE OS sea (Ignatius Don- 
SO Ta: "epee © Og trent EL 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY, (Milton 
ark - - eiers LB 
on) 1.15 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga., (J. A. Bo- 
denhamer) - - - - - = 155 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE. (W. J. Henning) - 1.40 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS< Mo. Ww. 
O. Atkeson) - - Hi .H.(4e - 130 
THE CHICAGO SENTINEL, (Leonidas 
Connell) - - - - - . - 110 
THE PEOPLE’S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) s «¢ © = «+ @ oe oe 


THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dix 


Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any one of the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
the name of each paper respectively, to wit — 


with 
eS ss UTHERN MERCORY, (Milton 
r . - - 


ark) - - - - - 
THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Pau! J. Dixon) 1.85 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga., (J. A. Bo- 
denhamer) - - “see - ° 2.25 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE, (W. J. Henning) - 2.10 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—Mo., (W. 


O. Atkeson) - e;'ie inevis - 2.00 
THE CHICAGO SENTINEL, (Leonidas 
Connell) erat ne ibs « smelt e BEB 
THE PEOPLE’S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) oS" "4 2 = ee ae 
Other Combinations. 
THE AMERICAN 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY i $1 85 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 


THE AMERICAN 

T':E DALTON HERALD $2.05 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 

THE AMERICAN, for six months 


club of five, $2.75 
club of ten 5.00 
THE AMERICAN, for one year 
club of five, $5 00 
elnb of ten 8.00 
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We are selling the mony Sneath Trusses made 
at FACTORY PRICES, less than one-third 
avadantee’ To fit vou praveeriv: ste on 

Sa. 
whet per you's our 65¢ ett ooour 


versil 


$1.25 New 
Elastic Truss, illustrated above, cut this 
ad. out and send touswith OUR SPECIAL PRICE named, 
state your Height, Weight, Age, howlong you have been 
ruptu: whether rupture is large or small; also state 
number hes around the body on a line with the 
rupture, say whether rupture is on right or left side, 
and we will send either truss to you with the under 
standing, if it is nota perfeet At and equal to trusses 

retail at three times our price,you can return itand we 
will return your money. h 

WRITE FOR FREE TRUSS CATALOGUE Thich pho ws 


of trusses, including the New $10.00 Lea Truss 
thateures almost any ense, and whieh we sell for 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. CHICAGO 





ill the People Eat or Starve, 
Beg or Demand ? 


Che Cable is Spread. 





True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. Mafi 
five one-cent stamps to Dr. H. B, Fay,41 Washington Ave. S., 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


You will get a little book, with arguments for our Position, 








Platforms, National and State Plans of Organization, with FULL 


DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING CLUBS. 


ou will also get blank pages fer use oY your 


club. You will thus start a circulating Ifbrary, reflecting the views of every voter ofevery 
political party 2 tits precinct. Every voter will receive it. 


Your Nickel 


it save true men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 


this. No political method so novel; none so successful. It well befits the only Pat that 


has ever offered our people ful! liberty, equal rights and united power; 
these goods before election. It makes no promiscit does not . No 


sistit. It is suitable for any state. 
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g “an re 


e 
9 Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, “It was my nickel that first 


sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of the 


same machine bearing two different names,” 
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only by so doing can an honest measure of values, a measure of 
stability be maintained. 

In passing we would call attention to two flaws that the eye 
picked out. First it is stated that the large silver circulation in 
the United States is ‘‘ kept at par with gold by means of the credit 
of government, backed by very large gold reserves.’’ But this is 
not so. It is the restriction of the silver coinage, resulting in a 
greater demand for silver coined than silver as bullion, that gives 
the silver dollar a greater value than its weight of bullion. 
Behind our silver circulation there is no gold reserve. The silver 
dollar is not a promise of the United States to pay gold and such 
dollars are not redeemable in gold. They keep at par with gold 
because they are receivable by the United States at par, because 
this makes a demand for them, not because they are payable by 
the United States in gold for they are not. Again, the export 
trade of Mexico is referred to as amounting to $110,000,000, the 
import trade to only $42,000,000, a most misleading statement. 
Here we would only remark that Mr. Fowler has overlooked the 
fact that the Mexican trade reports give exports in silver values 
and imports in gold. 








Valley Forge. 

Forever memorable as the scene of the encampment of 
Washington’s patriot army during the dark winter of 1777-78. 
It is located on the Main Line of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway about 25 miles from Philadelphia. The stone house 
occupied by General Washington as his headquarters still stands 
as it stood in Revolutionary days and the line of entrenchments 
thrown up by the ‘‘ Ragged Continentals’’ may still be seen, as 
well as the ruins of the ancient forge from which the place 
derives its name. The locality is also noted for the natural 
beauty of the scenery surrounding it and is very well worth a 
visit. The Philadelphia & Reading Railway sell excursion 
tickets from Philadelphia and run frequent trains to and from 
Valley Forge.—Advt. 


“THE FIREBRAND ” 


—TO BURN THINGS— 

A new radical monthly which will surely in- 
terest and may rtartle those who read it. It 
will be a red and fiery radical of radicals and 
does not care which way the sparks fly, whether 
they set fire to you or your neighbor. It should 
be read by Rich and Poor, Wise and Foolish, 
Capitalist and Laborer, Patriot and Politician, 
Anti-Imperialist and Expansionist, Spiritualist 
and Materialist, Christian and Agnostic, Jew 
and Gentile, Washed and Un-Washed, Virtuous 
and Vicious, and all people will find a dose 
of The Firchrand to be a good mental tonic. 
One year on trial (none free) for 25 cts silver or 
stamps if you cut out this ad. and write at once 
You mever saw anything like it before and will 
be glad you sent for it. Published in ‘ beauti- 
ful, bumptious, beanery Boston, the home of 
cranks and hub of the universe, ” by F. P. Fair- 
field, 21 Madison St., Boston, Mass. 


Good Reasons for Using 
Compound Oxvgen. 


It has been in use for more than twenty-five 
Itiswelltried. Thousands have testi- 

Red to to ite wonderful curative powers. Hundreds 
of physicians have used it in their practice; and 
are warm in praise of it. It can be used at home 
without interfering with one’s business or em- 





ONLY $2.75 
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SENDNO MONEY. Cut this 
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our weight and height, algo num- 
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Rrariayria TRIMMED. BEAVER 
ou by express, 
0.D., 8u & examination 
You can examine and try it on 
at PAS nearest express of- 
eand if found perfectly 
sctisfactory, exactly as rep- 
resented and the most 
wonderful value you 
ever saw or heard of, 








the express 
agent our special 
offer price $2.75, 
and express charges: 
Express charges 
will average 40 to 











WINTER, 
from an extra fine and 
heavy all wool black or blue 
genuine Rariton Bea- 
ver diet # inches long, very full sweep, 13-inch upper 
extra full. Upper ¢ and large storm collar, beauti- 
faulty trimmed with b biaek Baltic seal fur; upper cape 
Srinteed with three rows and collar with two rows of 





SEA ‘RS double the price. W: 
3, ROEBUCK & CO. CHIC. IgAco 


Co. are thorough. 





loyment. It cannot harm the most delicate Year 
Patient. Treatment includes consultation of Correspondence and Oral lessons in 9” 
most experienced physicians. For the cure of GERMAN 
chronic diseases. Send for free book of 200 pages. 
PRENCH 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1112 Girard Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPANISH, Etc. 
The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1418 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Translation into and from all langua: 
Typewritingin all languages. Circulars allel: 
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Driving Lamp 


IT is the —_ perfect o 

IT throws ail the tight straight ahead 
from 200 to 

IT looks like a Sesanstien headlight. 

IT gives a clear white light. 

IT burns kerosene (Coal Oil) 



























SPECIAL OFFER. CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
and send it to us and we will send 


book st our lamp, and will agree tosend youone single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 
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have a 74-yr. record, largest annual 
sale, high quality (not high price), 
are sold direct, wn to last and 
bear—the best fruit known. We 


bud 4 million Apple, whole-root graft 5 million—1- and pee 
Booklets 
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Other Trees, Vines, etc., in proportion. Please write us. 


oo acres Nurneiy. dito saree Orchards. Wey PAY FREIGHT 


Box and pack free, guarantee safe arrival, shi 


safely, even to China, Peru, Europe, Australia. Our best customers are those who 
have bearing Stark Trees, Instead of trying to get all we can, oh K LOUISIANA, MO. 










we aim to give all wecan. We arein the nursery business not sanevitto, N.Y. 
alone formoney. We loveit. It’s one way to ‘‘do good.’’—Visit us. tark, Mo., ete. 
We Ve PAY i CASH each WEEK to Home and traveling Salesmen. It’s easy, pelline 2 Stark MONEY 








mt pode Sat as of ——- Black Ben Davis, Champion, Delicious, vg tayman 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


apples; GOLD plum; Kieffer; Elberta, etc. Various sorts, adapted to 
Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, and we willsend you this NEW 


IMPROVED ACNE QUEEN PARLOR ORGAN, by freight C. 0. D., subject to 

examination, You can examine it at your nearest freight gine] 

andif you findit exactly as Sprneneet, equal to organs tha’ 

retail at $75.00 to $100.00, Meo eae value youever saw and 

= frelght than organs “peqial 90 ‘ wary ¥ — yk 35” 

reight Sry our 6 oroell er price, 

less the $1.00, or $80.75, “ , 

Less than 


al, 15 IS OUR SPECIAL 90 DAYS’ PRICE one halt the 
SS Sm, brive charg. 


ed by others. Such an offer was never made before. 
THE ACME UEEN is one of the most DURABLE A AND 8 
TONED instruments ever made, From the illustration shown, which 
isengraved direct froma pen yaph,yen can form some idea of it ite 
beautiful appearance. m solid quarter sawed 
oak, — = Sodeaai orated andornamen 
atest 1899 st THE ACHE dunes is 6 feet 5 inches high, 
42 inches long, 7 wide and weighs 350 pounds. Con- 
tains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: Diapason, Principal, 
Dulciana, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble 
Coupler, Diapason Forte and Vor Humana; 2 Octave Couplers, 
Tone Swell, 1 Grand Organ Swell, 4 Sets Orchestral Toned 
aa] Pipe Quality Reeds, 1 Set of 87 Pure Sweet Melodia 
is, 1 Set of $7 Charmingly Brilliant Celeste Reeds, 1 Set of 
24 Rich Mellow Smooth Diapason Reeds, 1 Sct of 24 Pleasing 
Soft Melodious Principal Reeds. THE ACME QUEEN ac- 
tion consist of the celebrated Newell Reeds, which bot env 
used in the highest grade instruments; fitted wit 
mond Couplers and Vox Humana, also best Dolge felts 
leathers, etc., bellows of the best rubber cloth, aR 
bellows stock and finest leather 5 valves. E 
ACME QUEEN is furnished with a 10x14 beveled 
plate French mirror, nickel plated pedal mes, 
and every modern improvement. We furnish free a hand- 
some organ stool and the best organ instruction book published, 


GUARANTEED 26 YEARS. pl a 


ORGAN we 
issue a written binding 20-year guarantee, by the 
8 and conditions of which if any part gives out 
rit free ofcharge. Try it one month and 
= — gore our money if you are not perfectly 
45 ane organs Th be sold at $81.75. 

ORDER AT 


DEL 
OUR RELIABILITY 1S ESTABLISHED ff zoe 


not dealt with us ask your neighbor about p. write 
the pk Spee of this paper or Metropolitan National 
or Corn Exchange Nat. Bank, Chicago; or German Exchange Bank, New York any railroad o: ~ 4 
company in Chicago. entire one of 7, yh 4 business bloc 8 i 
ELL ORGANS AT $22.00 and PIANOS, $115.00 
b ge fort free ial organ, 
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We have acapital of over $700,000.00, 

Chicago, and em of nearly 2,000 people in our own building. are 
and up; also everyth ng in musical a at lowest wholesale a 
and musical instrument catalogue. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK CO. | (Ine.)» Fulton, Desplaines an and d Wayman ste. CH CACO, iLL. 


$2.75 BOXRAINCOAT, $4 _.Q8 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 
75 ' LAR 85.00 WATERPRUOF | s 

EP” MACKINTOSH FOR $2.75 See | SRA AND AAA, MNCCLAM 68.60 BOYS EWO- 

Sut this out | SAT ANDA » REG ° 

Send No Money. PIKCE KNKEK PANTS ae ae 


———ne 48nd send to us, 
state your height and weight, state A NEW SUIT FREE FOR ANY OF THESE ‘suits 
number of inches around body a | WHICH DONT GIVE SATISFACTORY WEAR 
breast taken over vest under coat SE NDNOM t this ad. ‘and 
close up under arms, and we will | pd to us, state 4, ay bey nae 8a. iaaber 
send you this coat by express, C. 0. | large or small forage and we will send you 
‘,D., subject to examination; examine | the suit by express, C. O. D. subject to ex- 
your nearest ex- | amination. Pou ean examine It at your 
f found exactly \) express office and it found perfectly satis- 
factory and equal to suits sold in your town for 
bs ony ayy oe ae — faa 
es. 
OTHESE riNee PANT shits are "tor boys 4to 
< 15 years o age and are reta everywhere at 
= €3.50. Made with DOURLE SEAT and KNEES, 
latest 1200 style as illustrated, made from a 
special heavy welght, wear-resistirg, all- fool 
Stanton Cassimere, neat, handsome pattern, 
fine Italian lining, genuine Graydon interlining, padding, 
staying and reinforcing, = and linen sewing, fine tailor-made 
ee sultan or parent would be proud of. 
FOR FREE CLOTIL beavis of Boys’ Clothing for boys 4 to 
19 TEARS. wie for Sample Book No. 95K, contains fashion 
plates, tape measure and fullinstructions how to order. 
Men’s Suits made to order rom _ 00 up. Sam- 
ples sent free on application. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago; Il. 


(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 











and try iton at 
press Office and 
as represented and the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat youcan buy 
for 85.00, pay the express agent our special 
offer priee, €2.75, and express charges. 
HIS MACKINTOSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented seam 
suitable for both rain or overcoat, an 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered 
a #% by us or any other house. For Free 
ig Wh cloth a Sempies of Men’s Mackintoshes up 
nd Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats at y os 45.00. to €10.00, write for Free 


sO ee & CO. ORICA. iLL. 
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adjustable 
Finest tage igh arm hea 4 ositive oor metion er feed, sel 
ing shu automatic bobbin wi: adjustable bearings, p 
liberator, improved loose wheel, a F poeeee Soak. tinproved shuttle 
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